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ADVERTISEMENT 


OF THE 


S D I T OW + 


THE female underſtanding, when 
it exceeds the ordinary ſtandard, 

is charaferiſed by delicacy of thought 
and elegance of expreſſion. From tbe 
impaſſioned verſe of the tender Sappho, 
to the ingenious proſe of ſeveral women 
of our own times, we eaſily diſcover 
the ſex, and its charms, in their pro- 
duttions. A woman, who in her youth © 
1 8 | has 
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iv ADVERTISEMENT. 


has had the good fortune to unite 


beauty with a good underſtanding well 


cultivated, and with the natural taſte 


that commonly falls to ber lot, is ca- 


pable of communicating io her writings 
a ſtill ſuperior degree of beauty and 


intereſt. This precious diſtindtion will 


have procured her extenſive homage : 
and that, when paid by men of under- 
Standing, will have ſufficiently deve- 


loped the powers of her ming, to give 
them both brilliancy and preciſion. 


She will have been a hundred times 


in ſituations to remark the progreſs. 


of the paſſions, whilſt untouched by 
them berſelf; of obſerving with coolneſs 


the attacks of ſeduftion, much leſs art- 
ful than we are apt to believe them; 
and to analyze the human heart, in that 


of 
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of her lover, ever expoſed to female 
diſcernment, even when he believes 
bimſelf maſt upon his guard. May not 
a brilliant youth, wiarked by conqueſt 
and triumph, and improved by rhe 
continual enjoyment of the moſt choſen 
company, be equivalent to an educa- 
tion in the profoundeſs courſe of 
ethics ? . 


The ſentimental reflections of ſuch 
an author, are preciſely what this 
advertiſement announces to the public. 
A Lady retired from the great world, 
in which ſhe has ſhone on the ſcore of 
her underſtanding, ber amiable qua- 
lities, and the graces of ber perſon, 
chuſes at preſent, in a peaceable re- 
treat, ihe amuſement of converſing with 


FO Her ſelf 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


herſelf by writing, and of imparting 
theſe conver ſations to her moſt intimate 
friends: and they have found in theſe 
little productions ſo much taſte and 
originality, ſuch a newneſs of turn, a 
modeſty ſo unaffefted, and at the ſame 
time a frankneſs ſo ingenuous, that 
| they have judged them worthy the ap- 
probation of the public, and capable 
of giving real delight to thoſe delicate 
_ ſpirits, of which the fair ſex exhibit 
more frequent inſtances than our own, 


London bas been preferred for the 
place of their publication, and that 
through a proper deference to the 
Lady, our authoreſs, who was born 
an Engliſh woman, although educated 
and eflabliſhed elſewhere, by a concur- 

| — rence 


ADVERTISEMENT, vii 
rence of thoſe events, to which women 


of a certain condition are obliged to 
g yield. | 


Her French ſtyle, indeed, is not ſuf- 
ficiently Gallic, to diſguiſe a manner 
of thinking and expreſſion more pro- 
perly Engliſh. But the French them- 
ſelves agree, that a little of the exotic, 
and eſpecially a tinfure of Angliciſm, 
gives nerve and point to French diction. 
which bas ſomething in it too modeſt 
and timid in the hands of the national 
Writers: they mean this, however, as it 
is applicable in the preſent caſe, when a 
foreign author is free A all- _> 
ial ion. | 


As to the ſabjelis of the work, we 
cannot give a better idea of them, than. 


A4 by 
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by comparing them to that number and 
arverſity of articles which form a 
lady's dreſs. No author is without 
a certain degree of coquetry « nor 
eught he to be, as his objeft is to 
pleaſe : but coquetry has ever been 
thought leſs becoming in men than in 
women. The choice of every thing, that 
can contribute to ornament, is allowed 
to the ſex without reſtraint ; the ar- 
rangement ſubject to no rules: it is 
caprice, under the direction of taſte, 
which chuſes, and which places its 06- 
jetts always in an agreeable manner, 
and conformably to the end it happens 

o have in view. But as the dreſs of a 
woman, how. great ſoever the variety 
of the articles of which it is compoſed, 
has always a determined character, 


fuch 


ADVERTISEMENT. 1x 


ſuch 46 a national dreſs, a court dreſs, 
a hunting dreſs; ſo to this work, con- 
figered as a dreſs of the mind or under- 
ſtanding, we may aſſign the character 
of ſentiment. When this character, in 
itſelf ſo intereſting, animates the whole, 
and diffuſes its warmth throughout, in 
a manner ſo ſpontaneous and natural 
as we obſerve it to do in theſe pieces, it 
ever furniſhes an agreeable kind of 
reading; although the ſubjects treated 
may be old, trivial, or even fantaſtic. 
The wild flights of the imagination, the 
intricacies of metaphyſical diſcuſſion ; 
even the ſhafts of ſatire, of irony, and- 
perſifflage, have, under this amiable 
pen, a tinfure of that character. That 
frank and ingenuous manner, too, fo 
conſpicuous in the following pages, adds 
0 . new 


X ADVERTISEMENT. 


new value to their ton of ſentiment ; 
inaſmuch as we are the more diſpoſed 
to believe it true, and to delight in it ; 

Juſt as, in ſociety, we prefer the attach- 
ment and converſation of thoſe perſons, 
whoſe charatters announce feeling, 
frankneſs, and ſimplicity. 


| The reader will not be diſpleaſed 
with knowing a particular circum- 
f ance or two relative to our autboreſs's 
family. — Her father was of an ancient 
Proteſtant bouſe in Wales; her mother 
a Greek lady, a zealons Catholic, and 
a perſon of diſtinguiſhed merit. Her 
father's long reſidence at Venice gave 
riſe to ber connection in marriage with 
the late C of R z, ſome years 


ambaſſador from the court of Vienna to 
the 


ADVERTISEMENT. XI 


the Venetian republic, Nothing needs 
to be added concerning the lady's genius, 
talents, or education : the idea above- 
ſetched—but indiſputably the book it- 
ſelf —will give the On JR 
on theſe topics. | 


T: bere fill remains one article, on 
which a flight intimation may be ne- 
ceſſary; namely, the lady's idea of 
publiſhing the following work, as an 
original, in two languages at the ſame 
time. The writer's ſtill in either lan- 
guage; the circumſtance of the different 
parts of the work being ſometimes com- 
poſed firſt in Engliſh, and ſometimes in 
French; the impoſſibility ſhe herſelf 
finds of recollecting, in various caſes, 
which of the two languages firſt ex. 

6 preſſed 
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preſſed ber thoughts; and ihe fa? of 
the French and Engliſh editions differing, 
in innumerable paſſages, equally with 
reſpect to thought and expreſſion—are, 
it muſt be allowed, conſiderations of 
ſufficient weight to give a high degree 
of plauſibility to this plan of publication. 
The critical reader, however, who does 
not find himſelf diſpeſed to admit this 
two-fold originality, will have ample 
field for the exerciſe of his diſcernment, 
in determining why and where to rejef 
it. All the Editor can ſay, ſhould any 
one attempt to draw the line of origi- 
nality between the two editions, is, that 
be has no authority from the writer to 
affiſe the experiment, And if, without 
aſſiſtance, the critic ſhould find inſu- 
perable difficulties, be is adviſed to fit 

down 
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down contented before that veil of 
myſtery, which a lady ſometimes de- 
lights to throw over her conduts, in 
order to prevent too cloſe an exami- 
nation, | 
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C Ni OU are writing, aunt?” 
I AI am, my dear girl.— 
« May I aſk what ſubject em- 
ploys your thoughts? —T am 
preluding a preface. A pre- 
face! you have written a book 
then?“ No: but don't let that 
ſurprize you. — © You have at 
leaſt the ſubject of one ready.” — 
The ſubje&? That is coming too 
eloſe to a point, my dear, which 
Nr l. <Y 18 
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is uſeleſs enough. What author 
now adheres to his ſubject, even 
if he propoſes one? However 1 
have none at all, and that pleaſes 
me beſt. Liberty of ideas is a 
gift of nature, in which all men 
partake, though but few know 
how to make a good uſe of it: 
our ſex may act more freely in this 
matter than the men. There is 
a libertiniſm of the underſtanding, 
as well as of the heart; and it is 
allowable to a woman to-give her- 
ſelf up to the former, as in thus 
doing ſhe excites no. jealouſy, nor 
produces any diſorder in ſociety. 
A woman of wit is look'd upon 
in the world as an ignis fatuus, 
which ſhines without burning, and 

8 © My - 
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THEFIRST STEP. 3 
may fall upon any object without 
hurting it. Concurrence of pre- 
tenſions cauſes rivalry: but chere 

never will be women enough to 
alarm the other ſex as competitors 
for fame. If a woman ſits down 
to write, every prepoſſeſſion is in 
her favour: a bad production is 
tolerable; a good one charming. 
I am aſtoniſhed that women ſhould 
have ſo much neglected this happy 
kind of renown, ſo well ane 
lated to nouriſh their vanity. 

monkies, ſays an illuſtrious au- 
thor, were to live longer than 
they do, they would learn to de- 
duce one idea from another. In 
proceſs of time they might extend 
their knowledge to fſurprizing 
B 2 com- 
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4 THE FIRST STEP. 
combinations, and we ſhould ſee 


them, perhaps, before the age 


of decrepitude, in manufactories 
and ſhops, practiſing the arts, and 
even teaching them. The ſocial 
life of a woman is very ſhort: 
placing her in the world at fifteen, 


I ſhould take her from it at forty; 


and even this calculation muſt not 
be too generally applied. After 
deducting ſickneſs and pregnan- 
cies, it will appear, that the time a 
woman has left for ſociety 1s re- 


duced to a trifle. Our ſocial con- 


ſequence ſeems to have no other 


ſpring than that of our perſons. 


The apprenticeſhip to the toilet is 

our courſe of philoſophy ; the oc- 

cupation of dreſs, that of the belles 
8 lettres. 


THE FIRST. STEP, 5 
lettres. Some women have dared 
to aſſume the characters of men; 
but they have ſeldom been hand- 

ſome ones, when they have endea- 
voured to ſhake off the yoke of 
thoſe prejudices which handſome. 
women ſo eaſily bear. The men 
may ſometimes have received them 
generouſly; into their claſs; whilſt 
their own ſex have always cruelly: 
railed againſt their deſertion. But 
if a woman, indulging a dange- 
rous libertiniſm of heart, ſets up 
the ſtandard of revolt, and in- 
troduces into her converſation and 
manner of living certain maſcu- 
line facilities, ſhe: is abſolutely. 
baniſhed the ſociety of her own 
ſex: and if ſhe be not of the 
- | B 3 moſt | 
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6 THE FIRST Sr. 
moſt elevated rank, ſhe falls un- 
der perſecution, or at leaſt be- 
comes ridiculous. 
With ſome pretenſtons to beau- 
ty, and far from being inſenſible 
to its importance, I felt betimes, 
that there remained a confiderable 
ſpace of exiſtence after the bril- 
liant life of youth; and this void 
appeared to me much more fright- 
ful than eternity itſelf, which no 


terms of compariſon have ever ren- 


dered perfectly intelligible to me. 


Among the men who viſited me, 


J preferred the friendſhip of thoſe 
who had the reputation of the moſt 
wit, or of the beſt education, and 


I contracted an early taſte for 


reading; though more, J cenfeſs, 
LOG to 


THE FIRST STEP. 7 
to amuſe myſelf, than to gain in- 
ſtruction. It was difficult, how- 
ever, to confine this taſte to any 
rule: I was yet too unfixed, too 
_ diffipated : I read a good deal, it 
is true; but 1 only employed that 
time in reading, which other wo- 
men give to their dogs, or their 
monkies. Luckily I had no fond- 
neſs for beaſts : but T like them 
now, and I give to my lap-dog 
that time which in my youth 1 
gave to my mob of admirers. 
Books, however, were always at 
hand, as well as ſome choſen 
friends, who helped me to ſup- 
port what is commonly called the 
age of repentatice : happily T had 
—— 4 nothing 
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nothing of this ſort to incommode 


me, having never, ſuppoſed it a 


duty to force our inclinations, 
when they neither injure our- 
ſelves, nor diſturb the order of 
ſociety. I always held it a max- 
im, that the world might in ſome 
meaſure be formed to our wiſhes: 
adopt a character early in life, 
maintain it with perſeverance, ind 
you will ſee that the world will 


come to adopt and reſpect it alſo. 


I have myſelf proyed this truth 
in a remarkable manner: my li- 
berty of thinking, of ſpeaking, 
of acting, has procured me the 
reputation of originality; under 
the ſhelter of which I have paſſed 
5 hs all 
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all my life in ſingular indepen- 


dence: I made my very caprices 
reſpected in my youth; in my ma- 


ture years, I have inſiſted upon a 


kind of eſteem; and I do not de- 


ſpair of procuring, for the ſayings 
of my old age, the honorable diſ- 


tinction of maxims and prophe- 
cies.—“ {a # his is living, my dear 
aunt. Tou are a charming girl 


for having interrupted me; for I 
know no longer where I am, nor 
how I began this rhapſody. — 
« Why, it ſeems you was writing 
a preface.” — A preface ! let it 
be ſo; all this may make one, if 


people like it. An authoreſs muſt | 
abſolutely have a preface. to her 


pub- 


1 


10 THE FIRST STEP. 
publication. It is her literary 
chauſſure . But as J am writing it 
before the completion of half my 
work, the materials of which are 
already very multifatious, and the 
reſt not likely to be leſs ſo, it is 
neceſſary, above all things, that 
my chauſſure be perfectly eaſy, and 
fit to draw upon any ſort of work 
whatever. The danger of an un- 
accommodating chauſſure brings 
to my mind a cruel adventure of a 
pretty woman of my acquaintance, 
who danced like an angel. On 
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ths day of a grand ball, ſhe was 
honored with'the hand of a prince 
quite 2 la mode, who paid. his 
court to her. She put on, as her 
evil genius would have 1 it, a pair 
of ſuch ſmall ſhoes as pinched 
her horribly : the floor was ſlip- 


pery, and her ſtep uncertain. In 


a pas de chaſſe ſhe loſt her balance, 
and fell flat upon her face, The 
prince ran to take her up, and 
at the ſame time, a lady in the 
ſecond couple ſtooped to render 


her the like ſervice. This lady 


had the fineſt teeth in the world, 
and ſmiled with a grace, which 
gave wonderful effect to ber 


countenance. The prince help- 


ing up his partzer; met the eyes 


of 
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of the little figure who aſſiſted 
him. Whether it was, that the 
ſmile had preceded her look, or 
whether it ſprung from the prince's 
glance (for the tranſition from 
perception to expreſſion is in wo- 
men extremely rapid) I know not; 
the prince, however, fell into a 
ſtate of abſence and diſtraction for 
the reſt of the evening. The ſmile 
of the little brunette had abſo- 
lutely emancipated him from the 
conqueſt of her rival. Ever ſince 
this unlucky accident, I have al- 
ways made a point of bearing an 
eaſy chauſſure : and in my pro- 
vince of authoreſs, you ſee, dear 
niece, that to prevent, as far as 
poſſible, all riſk of disjointing my 
Fa '* "mac 
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noſe by a fall, my preface wears 
the character of my chauſſure ; and 


I defy the ſevereſt critic to prove, 


that it will not fit any book 
' whatſoever, and keep it upright 


on its legs too, as far as that poſi- 


tion can depend on a preface. 


THE 
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FI 7HICH mould we prefer 


of two objects, one of 
which carries an appearance much 
inferior to its real merit, and the 
other announces much more than 
we really find in it: The queſtion 
appeared to me at firſt, what it 
is not; that is to ſay, very eaſy to 
be refblved : but if we examine it 
well, we ſhall find it to. furniſh 
an inexhauſtible ſubject for ſubtle 
diſcuſſion: and that it will ad- 
mit, perhaps, of as many an- 


ſwers as it can have applications. 


We 
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We enjoy the pleaſure of an 
agreeable ſurprize, when we meet 
with a Good which we did not 
expect: on the other fide, we 
muſt place to the account of 
pleaſure the expectation of any 
Good: our ſatisfaction has exiſted, 
although ſome unforeſeen change 
may deſtroy our hopes. So much 
was clear gain. A ſucceſſion of 
innocent errors, of amuſing illu- 
ſions, and deceitful appearances, 
may give more intereſt to life, 
perhaps, than that ſort of philo- 
lophy whoſe dim light allows us 
only to perceive a fe woths ſcat- 
tered here and there. 
I had, when I was very young, 
2 box ſo artfully contrived, that 
when 
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16 THE. VESTIBLE, 


when I applied to one of its cor- 
ners a ſquare piece of wood, bear- 


ing the name of a particular 


flower, immediately that: flower 


would appear in the inſide of the 


box, and reſt beneath a ſmall 
window fixed on the top of it. 
I had only to call for what flower 
I wanted, and it would inſtantly 
appear in its greateſt ſplendor. 
A perſon inſtructed me in the me- 


chaniſm of it: a magnet ſucceſ- 
ſively. applied to various little 
ſquares of wood, brought the 
flowers I wiſhed for into view. 


Diſguſt ſucceeded the informa - 
tion, and I took little pleaſure 


in my box afterwards. 


_ To. entertain a good opinion 
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THE VESTIBLE: 17 
of a thing, to enjoy a promiſing 
appearance, to ſeize a probabili- 
ty in preference to the 'contrary, 
were a man at liberty to encou- 
rage this turn of mind, would 


be, I believe, a wonderful means 


of multiplying his little ſatisfac- 
tions: and it is the ſum of theſe 
which forms the portion of every 
one's happineſs. - But I have to 
obviate an objection, which, I 
doubt not, my reader has already 
made, more than once, to my po- 


ſition; namely, that ſuch a turn 


of mind renders us liable to con- 


tinual deception. The miſan- 


thrope, the atrabilious, and par- 
ticularly the bad man, pretend, 
that we muſt always ſuppoſe the 

| Tx _ worſt, 


13 THE VESTIBLE. 

worſt, in order not to be deceiv- 
ed. I am going, in anſwer, to 
. preſent to this ſame reader, or per- 
mn? haps to another ſomewhat more 
| inclined to my own way of think-_ 
| ing, ſome reflections which appear 
to me juſt. Do we not always 

fear more evil, than happens to 

us? Carry this remark with you 

into every company you frequent, 

from that of the firſt miniſter of 

ſtate down to the common labour- 

er; as well as in reading all ſorts 

of books, from Livy down to 

the Gazette. Of all thoſe who 
4 are grievouſly ſick, you will find 
4 the ſmaller number die, ex- 
cept in the caſe of epidemics : 
of all thoſe things that are loſt, 
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more are miſlaid than ſtolen : 


of all the abſences and ſepara- 
tions of perſons dear to one an- 


other, much greater is the num- 
ber of thofe which are happy, 
than of thoſe which extraordi- 
nary accidents render calamitaus 
or unfortunate. After theſe ob- 
ſervations, it ſhould follow, that 
of all unfavourable opinions, with 
reſpect either to events, or to 
men, the greateſt Parte ought. to 
be rejected. The juſtice of this 
deciſion would be more clearly 
evinced, if every one had ſince- 


rity enough to confeſs his error, 
as ſoon as the event had proved 


it. When a perſon, of whom we 


have J wrong, acts well, or 


2 when 
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when an accident that we had 
conſidered under a gloomy aſpect 
developes itſelf happily, or at 
leaſt without harm, we forget to 
revoke the falſe judgment which 
we had paſſed upon it. Where- 
as, when it happens that the ill 
we had predicted is verified in 
the event, our ſagacity makes a 
great noiſe in the world, and every 
ſentence we pronounce afterwards, 
paſſes into a general maxim, or 
infallible rule. = 
This theory of | indulgence, 
which may be honored with the 
title of the philanthropic philoſophy, 
is not ill placed at the beginning 
of a book like this. Try, my 
dear reader, to encourage the beſt 
8 opinion 
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opinion of it. I allow it may owe 
half its merit to your indulgence, 
whilſt you yourſelf will loſe none 
by a generous prepoſſeſſion. Opi- 
nion reſembles light: the one co- 
lours all objects ; as the other en- 
hances every fort of merit, and 
doubles all our ſatisfactions. 


C3 KREPUTA- 


E 


REPUTATIONS. 


T is long ſince I have ceafed 
to be the dupe of reputations... 
My own, that-of an amiable wo-- 
man, has procured me the eaſieſt 
opportunities of examining cloſely 
the characters of thoſe impoſing 
men, whoſe great names influence 
the moſt intricate affairs of poli- 
ö | tics, and are always mentioned- 
1 | with reſpect in the mouths of the 
million. There are reputation- 
laces, if I may be allowed the 
Kore Ton, which make thoſe per- 
ons illuſtrious who occupy them. 
7 Formerly, 
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Formerly, a miniſter of ſtate 
was obliged to be ſerious, impe- 


netrable, ſupercilious, hard; he 


could never communicate him- 
felf, but with a thouſand difficul- 
ties : the importance of his fitua- 


tion owed more to the terror which 


it inſpired, than to-the real quali- 
ties which characterized himſelf. 


In this age, the age of facilities, 
a miniſter carries the maſk of af- 
fability: he is mild, genteel, eaſy 
of acceſs,. repulſes nobody, re- 
fuſes with grace, even allows him- 


ſelf bon: mots, pleaſures, philoſo- 


phy,. and above all, ſhews a taſte 
for the arts; a taſte which he is 


obliged to aſſume, whether d 


has an inclination to them or not. 
GA Win 
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With this ſyſtem, perhaps, we 
are leſs impoſed upon ; but it 1s 
much more ſeducing, and the 
opinions which we form of ſuch 
perſons become much leſs pro- 
blematic. I myſelf have been 
often dazzled by theſe appear- 
ances, and have approached, with 
all the enthuſiaſm of reſpect, ſome 
of theſe idols of public conven- 
tion, and it was not without 
pain, that I could take upon my- 
ſelf to be an obſerver, whilſt ſo 
much better diſpoſed to admire. 
I have been able, however, ſome- 
times to draw aſide the curtain, 
unobſerved by the actor, and to 
peep behind the ſcenes. It is 
hard, if two fine eyes cannot pierce 

| through 
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| through the beſt - applied maſk, 
whilſt he, who wears it, neglects, 


in ſome ſeducing ##te-a-ttte, to 


draw it very tight. Your gigan- 
tic maſks were only taken in the 
more important dramas, and the 
buſkin worn but upon great thea- 


tres. Elſewhere, Theſpis was 
contented to ſtain his viſage, be- 


cauſe he only played farces. 
Farces which men act with wo- 
men are dangerous, becauſe the 


actor is leſs upon his guard, and 


neglects to keep his maſk cloſe: 


features the leaſt predominant 


may be remarked, if a woman 


knows any thing of the play of the 


paſſions upon the countenance z 


the ſmaller movements of the 


muſcles 
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muſcles diſcover not leſs to her 
eye than the moſt ſtriking attri- 
butes of character. Among men, 
a man is more occupied with 
himſelf than with his company.. 
Among women, he forgets him- 
ſelf, and is wholly taken up with 
them; who, in return, are apt to 
think of nothing but themſelves. 
With attentive obſervation, 
what frivolities, wha: inconſiſt- 
ences, have I not ſketched out 
from ſome of theſe objects of 
public idolatry !. I really felt my 
| indignation riſe, one day, to ſee 
the fate of a great monarchy in 
the hands of a certain'man *, the 
moſt ignorant for his ſtation, the 


* Squ-II- ci. : 
moſt 
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moſt confined in his ideas, and: 
the moſt obſtinate that I ever 
knew. I ſaid to my neighbour, 
who had ſerved under him in the 


ſame department, © Is it poſſible 


that this man can have poſſeſſed 
ſo long the confidence of his maſ- 


ter? without doubt, he muſt at. 


leaſt have a clear knowledge of 
fome part of the adminiſtration?” 
— None at all, Madam. How 
then was it, poſſible for him to 
advance ſo near the throne, and 
to ſupport himſelf on one of its 
molt elevated ſteps? This man 
was clerk to a ſecretary of ſtate: 
he followed his principal into the 


antichamber of the king's cabi- 


wet; and ſometimes went in to 
depoſit 
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depoſit the portfolio. He had 
quite an office-face, which would 
ſometimes cauſe a laugh, but ne- 
ver forget itſelf. The king would 
ſometimes be diverted with it, 
though but rarely. The ſecretary 


died : many perſons ſolicited the 
Poſt of the late miniſter: the king 


found himſelf embarraſſed : hap- 


pily for our hero, his majeſty was 
a man of habit, who had the great- 


eſt diſlike to new faces: that of 
our portfolio-man came into his 
mind, at the ſame time that his 
groteſque figure produced ſome 


_ agreeable ideas; and he thought, 


without doubt, that the affairs of 


the ſtate were as eaſy to carry 


as. the portfolio which contained 
them; 
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them; and our man was appoint- 
ed, to the great aſtoniſhment of 


all his competitors : and, for rea- 


ſons about as good, it has hap- 
pened, that he has been always 
able to retain the good graces of 
his maſter, although by his inca- 
pacity he was near bringing the 


ſtate into a violent criſis; yet, 
keeping ever fince at a diſtance, 


he has enjoyed a ſhare of the 
king's good-will. This eleva- 
tion, its continuance, and its con- 
ſequences, gained him, however, 
a reputation, perhaps the more 
firm as it was gratuitous, and not 
founded on any one brilliant, or 
ſolid quality. All this leads to 


that admiration which myſteries 


alone 
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alone produce.— I could as ea- 
fily make war or peace,” ſaid an- 
-other miniſter *, to a perſon in his 
confidence, ſoliciting a ſmall fa- 
vour, © as grant your requeſt.” 
—And this 1s the only one, within 
my knowledge, who by his emi- 
nent qualities has ſurpaſſed his 
reputation. This extraordinary 
man poſſeſſes, in an aſtoniſhing 
degree, the greateſt endowments 
that nature could beſtow, per- 
fected by application. He will 
always be the firſt, in whatever 
claſs of men chance may place 


him. He cultivates the arts and 


Tciences with an eaſe that appears 
incompatible with the immenſe 
* The Prince Kaunitz. 


charge 
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charge of public affairs. The 
order which he adopts in the diſ- 


tribution of his time, fills up every - 


moment in a manner equally ad- 
-mirable and advantageous, Or- 
der, without genius, renders 2 
man little, minutious, and of no 
great uſe to himſelf, or to others: 
order, united with genius, ena- 
bles him to be maſter of his own 
actions, and of thoſe of others. 
The noble miniſter who poſſeſſes 
all my eſteem, may recognize him- 
ſelf in this portrait, and enjoy 
the ſatisfaction of liſtening to that 
internal voice, which will whiſper 
to him, Tis yourſelf.” He will 
not be able to diſown it: ſuperior 
merit would ceaſe to be ſuch, if 

It 
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it knew not itſelf. © This internal 
ſenſe of evidence is a ſtranger to 
the embarraſſed language of mo- 
deſty, ever falſe when it is unjuſt. 
But this infallible feeling of one's 
own merit is far from being com- 
mon; a circumſtance which ex- 
empts it from the hazard of being 
miſtaken for preſumption. I will 
allow Metaſtaſio to cry out, when 
he reads ſome of his own dramatic 
pieces, « Confeſs that it is im- | 
poſſible to write any thing finer!” 
Leet us; my dear reader, con- 
tinue to turn our attention to 
other reputations, till you ſettle 
my own, which will be beſt 
done by your approbation of my 
Work. Should you only be diſ- 

Fw _ poſed 
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poſed to condemn it, I ſhall ill 
obtain one; and many an illuſ- 
trious reputation has been gained 
with poſterity in a much more 
extraordinary manner.— J have, 
for example, often diverted my- 
ſelf in the gallery of a nobleman 

in Italy, who is a very lilly and 
ignorant man. He has cauſed to 
be elegantly framed the diplomas 
which exhibit his titles and marks 
of his conſequence, together with 
ſeveral letters from an elector, 
who had ſeen him often at his 
court. I am in poſſeſſion of an 
authentic- anecdote, from which 
may be dated his illuſtration. 
This man had an extraordinary 
talent at ſlicing a Bologna ſau- 
"Yor. I. bf 9 ſage, 
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ſage, and a ham of St. Daniel. 


The elector's mouth watered at 


theſe delicacies, and my expert 
Italian made a ſecond journey to 
the empire, with a knife of a cer- 
tain temper, peculiarly adapted 
to his talent, which he had now 
carried to its higheſt perfection. 
In ſhort, he ſurpaſſed all that 

could be atchieved even at St. 
Daniel's itſelf, where a ham is cut 
into a million of ſlices as thin as 
a ſpider's web, and ſent over all 
Europe. Poſterity, ſeeing theſe 
diplomas and monuments of ho- 
nor, will think, without doubt; 
that the man, who obtained them, 
had rendered ſome ſignal ſervices 
to the ſtate and his ſovereign ; 
alas! 
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alas! this hero had no knowledge 
of any thing but ſauſages, and the 
great art of ſlicing them. How 
many great families are there, 
whoſe reputations, vaguely. ſup- 
ported by hiſtory, perhaps owe 
their origin to the like talents! - 
Reputation in the ſciences ſome- 
times furniſhes as much matter 
for caution as the preceding in- 
ſtances. I have not the impru- 
dence to erect myſelf into a judge 
of certain characters celebrated 
for their learning, whoſe acquain- 
tance I have ſought in my tra- 
vels. What ſometimes appears 
to me of prejudice to their repu- 
tations, on obſerving them near- 
ly, is a ton of pedantry, which we 
„ find 
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find in ſome of them. There ſeems 
to be ſome miſtake on their ſide: 
they think themſelves obliged, 
eſpecially before ſtrangers, to ſup- 
port their fame, and upon all occa- 
ſions to make a parade of their 
knowledge, and of the rights which 
ſo conſpicuous a ſituation inſpires. 
This, however, produces quite a 
different effect; either becauſe a 
pompous ſtile of behaviour, eſpe- 
cially when ill placed, always re- 
volts us, or becauſe we deſpair of 
gaining the eſteem of perſons who 
think ſo highly of themſelves. 
Men of letters are generally taxed 
with this fault, and people take 
advantage of it to lower them in 
the opinion of individuals : how- 
| ever, 
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ever, if there be a fault on one 
ſide, there is as much injuſtice 
on the other ; for we are naturally 
led to make ourſelves of ſome con- 


ſequence, and in talking of what | 


we underſtand we expect beſt to 
ſucceed. It 1s true, that reſerve 
and modeſty heighten merit, as a 
veil does, to our imagination, the 
beauty of a face, eſpecially if we 
are prepoſſeſſed to its advantage. 


How comes it, that ſometimes we 


meet with this imperfection even 
in individuals of the moſt agree- 
able and volatile of nations? Is 
it that men of letters imagine by 
this means they muſt gain the ad- 
vantage of the men of wit; a nu- 
merous claſs in this country? The 

D 3 former 
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former are perhaps afraid, that the 


latter ſhould uſurp that reputation, 
to which they themſelves pretend 
an excluſive right. It is, however, 
not uncommon, that their rivals 
eſtabliſn a ſtronger intereſt in ſo- 
cietyy What amuſes, ordinarily 
intereſts us more than what aſto- 
niſhes. We ſee ſometimes with ſa- 
tisfaction the rhinoceros, or the ele- 
phant: they are monſters of their 
day; but we are better entertained 
with the pleaſant tricks of more 
common animals.—A woman can- 
not frequent learned ſociety: with- 
out incurring ridicule, at leaft 


without expoſing her character to 


ſome pleaſantry, unleſs ſhe be a 
Chatelet, or Agneſi. For my own 


” 2 part, 
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part, I am more fond of perſons of 
talents; for though their merit may 
be exaggerated, they either amuſe 
my particular taſte, or confole my 
neceſſities with pleaſing refine- 


ments, and there is always ſome- 


thing to be gained by an inter- 
courſe with them. Let me be al- 
lowed to hazard a reflection: Na- 
ture neither knows, nor gives any 
call to the ſciences: I doubt even 


whether there be ſuch a thing as a 


decided aptitude for one ſpecu- 
lative ſtudy more than another. 
Now, it is granted on all hands, 
that talents for the fine and for the 
mechanic arts are clearly conferred 
by nature: it is to her we owe, in 


the firſt inſtance, poets, painters, 
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and muſicians. Among them then 
we may expect to find a ſpecies of 
originality ſpringing from that 
marked predilection for one above 
the reſt of theſe characters. To 
diſcover and to examine it, is not 
leſs worthy the ſtudy of a philoſo- 
pher, than it is of the attention of a 
citizen, or of a Mecenas to ſecond 
it. Nature has her favorite children, 
whom ſhe deſtines to reputation. 
Every quality and every circum- 
ſtance the moſt partially unite to 
prepare one for the young. His 
underſtanding, his imagination, 
and acquiſitions of knowledge, far 
exceed the meaſure given to indi- 
viduals the moſt richly endowed: 
but what conſtitutes a part of his 


reputation, 
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reputation, more within the reach 
of the world in general, is his ta- 
lent of performing on the harpſi- 
chord, without premeditation, the 
moſt charming airs, with a rapi- 


dity and grace perfectly 'incre- 


dible, and that without ever hav- 
ing allowed himſelf time to con- 


ſult the precepts of art. He 
has happily divined many of the 
rules of harmony by the fineneſs 
and ſenſibility of his ear; and has 
learned execution by a prompt 
imitation of every thing he has 
heard. We diſcover in his play 
the true ſpontaneity of the pro- 
ductions of nature, which nothing 
controuls, and in which the crea- 
tive fire compenſates with uſury 
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42 REPUTATIONS 


the want of regularity and order. 
It is never but at ſome little ex- 
pence to each other that art and 
nature unite; but their union be- 
comes the more valuable for the 
ſacrifice. 
_ In the mechanic arts we ſome- 
times meet with phenomena of 
this kind. In the Venetian ſtate, 
Ferracina, who from a ſimple 
lock-ſmith, without being able to 
write or read, became one of the 
moſt able mechanics in Italy; and, 
without any injury to the memory 
of the celebrated Marquis Poleni, 
be it known, that he was em- 
ployed with the greateſt ſucceſs 
upon works, for the execution of 
which the former thought he had 
demon- 
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demonſtrated the neceſſity of much 
time and enormous expence — 
Ferracina invented machines, and 
formed plans of ſuch eaſy execu- 
tion, as ſaved half the time, and as 
much expence. Who knows, whe- 
ther a curious traveller, in queſt 
of men of fame, would not allow 
more to the reputation of Ferra- 
cina than to that of Deſcartes or 
Mallebranche? How intereſting 
are all ſorts of talents, from thoſe 
of , and of the inventor of 
the automaton that plays at cheſs, 
down to the loweſt improvi/atore, 
or even juggler ! It is to the diſ- 
play of talents we owe all our 
amuſements ; an object of no ſmall 
importance to our happineſs, By 

os them 
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them a thouſand of our wants, 
real or imaginary, are provided 
for in the moſt agreeable man- 
ner. It is by them we taſte the 
ſublime pleaſure of being moved 
even to tears, when the divine 
Pacchierotti, in his language of 
muſic, expreſies paſſion with as 
much energy as the orator or tra- 
gic poet; and that our ſoul ſeems 
to float betwixt hope and fear, 
whilſt it admires the unfortunate 
family of Darius at the feet of 
Alexander, painted, with all the 
grandeur and intereſt the ſubject 
inſpires, by the ſeducing pencil 

of Paul Veroneſe. 
Women, when excepted from 
the preceding claſſes, in which a 
very 
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very. ſmall number hazard any 
pretenſions, find leſs difficulty in 
acquiring reputation than men 
do. Docile in the character of 
daughters, ſubmiſſive in that of 
wives, and tender as mothers, it 
is in fulfilling theſe relations that 
we become reſpectable. But it 
is not our deſtination to make any 
other noiſe in the world, than that 
of paſſing condemnation in caſes 
that eſſentially concern the honor 
of the ſex. There is another ſort 
of reputation, which gives us 
more conſequence in ſociety, and 
to which we all aſpire; that of 
amiable women. The corruption 
of manners has given riſe to an 
opinion, that it is impoſſible to 

5 N 
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be amiable and eſtimable at the 
fame time. Many women have 
neglected the meſt eminent qua- 


lities, to run after thoſe which 


are beſt received, without having 
however been able to attain them: 
but I have ſeen women who have 


poſſeſſed both one and the other 
at the ſame time, let our liber- 


tines ſay what they will. The 


moſt beautiful varniſh never ſhines 


ſo bright as when it covers the beſt 
deſigns: amiableneſs never charms 
ſo effectually as when it accom- 
panies the moſt ſolid qualities, 
Women ! do you defire to merit, 
and infallibly to attain the moſt 
ſatisfactory of all reputations, 


that of amiableneſs ? It is by ſoft- 
_ | neſs 
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neſs of manners, by good-humour, 
by gaiety, we give that beſt poliſh 
to our wit, which renders it at 

once conſpicuous and agreeable 
in converſation. Volatility and 
grace are characteriſtic of our ſex: 
if we are ever ſo little guided by 
judgment, the deſire of pleaſing 
renders us amiable, without any 
ſacrifice to the delicacy of our ſi- 
tuations, Cultivate perſons of 
merit: 1t 1s theirs to diſpenſe 
reputation: and in the choice of 
her firſt friends it is that a wo- 
man announces her own character 
to the world. What difficulty ts 
retrieve a falſe ſtep made by a bad 
choice in our youth! On the 
other hand, how many falſe ſteps 
| = have 
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have been pardoned, when reſpec- 
table and ſubſtantial friends have 
been ready to defend or palliate 
them, in a woman whom they have 
thought worthy of their eſteem ? 
In Italy eſpecially, the vine has 
need of the elm to ſerve it for 
ſupport, to lift it above the reach 
of - raſh hands, and enable it to 
diſplay the richneſs of its foliage, 
and the beauty of its fruit: with- 
out which it would often creep on 
| the ground, and be trodden un- 
4 der foot by every paſſenger, who 
would ſcarcely deign t to pluck its 
n tapes. „ 9:34 
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Female friend of mine, rich 
| and independent, ſaid to me 
one day, „ feel an unconquer- 
able deſire of travelling; but 1 
dare not indulge. it, becaufe I am 
growing old.“ Travel then as an 
old woman, anſwered I. When we 
have health, and a ſuperfluity, we 
may travel in all conditions of 
life, and at any age. Let us ne- 
ver ſet ourſelves up for what we 
are not, and we may paſs where 
we pleaſe without impediment. 
The affectation of youth is the 
moſt ridiculous of all affeRtations, 

E Mn Let 


1 

8 | 

| oO MY FIRST TRAVELS, 

il | Let an old coquette journey to 

| | Paris to buy faſhionable dreſſes, 

oY and hunt for compliments, and 
ſhe will certainly be laughed at. 


But let a reaſonable woman, of a 
mature age, travel to obſerve and 
to acquire information, - without 
either affecting, or neglecting a 
taſte for the arts; let her keep 
company with people of her own 
ſphere, without aſſuming the im- 
portance of criticiſing, or, on the 
other hand, without admiring eve- 
ry thing; and J vill inſure her an 
agreeable and uſeful journey. 

I travelled when I was very 
young, being only fourteen when 
my father's death obliged my mo- 
ther to carry to England a family 


: of 
5% 
F} 
« 
- 


-of five children, of which I was 
the eldeſt, We took the route of 
Germany. This journey, flow 
and tireſome, made me ſenſible 
of no other difference in my man- 
ner of exiſting, than that of being 


no object of curiofity to occupy 
my mind, a great number of 
churches overloaded with orna- 
ments, being almoſt the- only 
places, that the piety of my good 
mother allowed us to viſit on our 
Toute. For want, however, of Ca- 


it a: crime to enter into a church of 

any other communion than our 

own. We ſtaid a year in Eng- 
1 E 2 
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ill fed, and badly lodged. Thad 


tholic churches in Holland, I vi- 
ite gardens; my mother thinking 


land; 
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land; but I ſaw very few of my 


countrymen,, and. ſtill leſs of the 
country itſelf, which IT ought to 


have conſidered as my own.—The 


parks, the buſtle of the immenſe 
city of London, the tea- tables, the 
pretty hats of the women, the 
opulent air of the inhabitants, | 
made all together an impreſſion on 
my young brain. My mother 
ſeemed alarmed at the attention 1 
paid to the objects around me. 
J ventured, however, ſometimes 
(though in vain) to. oppoſe. the 
opinion of her Iriſh confeſſor, 
who endeavoured to confirm her 
in the ardent deſire, which had 


ſeized her, of returning to Italy, 


that ſhe might prevent her family 
| . 7 from 
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from receiving an heretical edu- 
cation. She obtained permiſſion 
of our guardians to repaſs the 
fea, under pretence that her 
children's weak ſtate of health 
could not bear the climate of 
England. Scarcely had J gained 
a competent knowledge of the 
Engliſh language, and the adroit 

management of the fork with my 
left hand, when I was obliged to 
ſuffer the chagrin of leaving ſo 
fine àa country. We returned to 
Italy by way of Frace : Paris daz- 
zled me. The beauty of the equi- 
pages, the elegant adjuſtment of 
the men's dreſs, the gay attire and 
rouge of the women, the Thuille- 
ries, and above all a tragedy, the 
E 3 heroine 
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heroine of which was repreſented 
by the famous Clairon, made each 
ſach an agreeable impreſſion upon. 
me, that I ſoon forgot England. 
I had ſoon, however, to experi- 


ence new regrets, being obliged, 


after a very ſhort ſtay, to quit 
France alſo. This new mortifi- 
cation yielded to time, as is uſual 
at every age, and was at length 
entirely forgotten on weing la 

again. E 
My journey had given me a 
great deal of importance in my 
own eyes: I thought myſelf above 
every body, who had not been at 
Paris, or London, and heartily 
pitied them. A young Engliſh: 
woman, whom my mother had 
7 | brought 
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brought over to exerciſe us in 
that language, and a French maid, 
who dreſſed hair in a ſuperior 
manner,. appeared to me. delight- 
ful acquiſitions. I had bought 
ſome romances,, and theatrical 
pieces; which latter I endeavoured. 
to. declaim like the excellent ac- 
treſs, who had ſo ſenſibly affected 
me at Paris. I talked of London 
and Paris all day long: every 
idea that had occurred, or judg- 
ment I had paſſed in my tour, 
came now into my memory: but 
our ſociety was confined to a very 
ſmall circle, my mother ſeeing 
very little company. Mr. S——, 
an old friend of my father, whoſe- 
viſits were frequent, renewed all 
E 4. my 
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my Partialities for England: he 
had pictures, antiques, and a fine 
library: he furniſhed me with 
ſuch books and curioſities as 


tended to augment my paſſi dw 
for foreign nations, and eſpeciallyx 


for England, our common coun- 
try. We had permiſſion given 
us to ſtay only two years in Italy: 
but it was afterwards prolonged 
to five.—In this interval, a paſ- 
ſion that I was inſpired with by a 
young gentleman, preſented to 


lowed up all the others. I loved 
him to diſtraction. The contra- 
diction and oppoſition - which I 
experienced on the part of my 
mother, as well as on that of the 

Jang 
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young gentleman's family, had no 
other effect, during four years, 
than that of piquing me to an 
obſtinate indulgence of it. In- 
deed T neglected many offers, and 
among the reſt that of this very 
S——, who, at the age of ſeventy, 
took. it into his head to fall in love 
with me. I was on his account 
expoſed to perſecutions without 
number. My paſſion had no other 
nouriſhment than variety of read 
ing, and no other relief than 
writing without end, I being able 
to ſee. my lover but very rarely; 

and then VEſpagnole. Our 
houſe was forbidden him; I lived 
very much ſequeſtered in the 
midſt of five hundred volumes, 
oY with 
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with which my father had for- 
merly filled a neglected cabinet. 
My reading was analogous to the 
ſtate of my mind, and I recog- 
nized myſelf in all the love-ſick 
and unfortunate heroines: who oc- 
curred in my books. 

But as every paſſion has an end, 
the vivacity of mine began to 
abate juſt as the obſtacles appear- 
ed to yield to my firmneſs. I had 


the reſolution to confeſs it to my 


lover, and to refuſe him my hand, 
which could no longer be accom- 


panied with my heart. About 


this time our family was recalled 
to England, and this recall fixed 
my determination. My mind was 
now ſufficiently formed: my fi- 

| gure 
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gure had acquired all its brilli- 
ancy: I was romantic, the com- 
mon caſe of young women Who 
inſtruct themſelves : I gave wil-- 
lingly into all adventures, and 
never perhaps was any body more 
coquettiſh with fo much ſenſibi- 
lity and frankneſs. To ſee France 
and England again! the thought 
was enough to turn my head. 
Our young Engliſh woman affur- 
ed me I had great things to ex- 
pect at London: the French one 
promiſed me the homage of her 


whole nation. — My adieus w Mr. 


M, who from my lover was 
become my friend, were tinctured 
a little with harſhneſs, inſpired 


by my riſing vanity.—I jumped 


into- 


Go MY FIRST TRAVELS. 
into the coach with ſo much joy, 
that I had great difficulty to pre- 
vent its being perceived by my 
relations, and eſpecially by this 
tender friend, who - nevertheleſs 
was gallant enough to follow his 
flying miſtreſs as far as Milan, 
without the n * my 
mother. 

Our family at that time exhi- 
bited a brilliant group. I was the 
eldeſt, and perhaps the leaſt hand- 
ſome of the three ſiſters, although, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, the prettieſt: 
my brothers were two charming 
children. My mother, who had 
been a ſuperb beauty, ſtill pre- 
ferved ſufficient remains for a 
. to have made herſelf of 

conſe- 
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conſequence, even at her age, 
which did not exceed thirty-eight. 


Senſible and devout, ſhe gave up 


all the energy of her ſoul to the 
love of God and of her children. 
Simple, with great vivacity of af- 
fection, ſhe idolized us all. Ag 
| ſhe entertained no miſtruſt of the 
progreſs of our hearts and under- 
ſtandings, it was eaſy to deceive 
her.— Milan, Turin, Lyons, de- 
tained us but a few days: a few 


dinners, ſome ſpectacles, as many 
aſſemblies, and parties in. abun- 
dance politely propoſed, at length 


brought us to Paris, the object of 
all my wiſhes.— The war, which 


then raged between England and 


France, made my mother ima- 
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gine, that the difficulty, real or 
pretended, of procuring pafſports, 
might prolong our ſtay in France. 
She judged right, and we were 
detained a good ſix months at 
Paris. Notwithſtanding the re- 
Terve which my good mother 
meant to impoſe on our conduct, 
ſeduction glided by little and lit- 
tle into my heart. With a little 
rouge J affected all the ton of co- 
quetry which it inſpired: an ex- 


dellent dancing-maſter developed 
my figure to advantage: although 


large, the juſt proportion of the 


parts which compoſed it invited 


the graces: they came, and 1 
learnt to retain them. A ſoft 
and graceful motion contributed 

to 
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to give me that eaſy elegance of 


behaviour, which however we can- 
not ſucceſsfully learn without the 
talent of divining it ourſelves. 

The graces are modeſt, and are 
only painted naked, becauſe they 
ſometimes appear in that ſtate to 
a few of their favorites, never ex- 


poſing themſelves to the ſight of 


the profane, who do not under- 


ſtand them. I was really charm- 


ing: I may be permitted to ſay 
fo now, becauſe I have ſurvived 
my beauty; and why ſhould it 
de more ridiculous to praiſe one's 
| former ſelf, than to A one's 
own epitaph ? 

My ſiſters and 1 gever appeared 
in n walks, or at the 


theatres, | 
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theatres, without attracting gene- 
ral notice, We were followed 
and admired; an agreeable mur- 
mur of exaggerated encomiums 
reſounded in our ears, My mo- 
ther, inſenſibly ſeduced by hear- 
ing our praiſes, allowed little li- 
berties, of which ſhe was incapa- 
ble of foreſeeing the danger. I 
had neither time, nor inclination, 
jects of. curioſity glidecd through 
| my mind, leaving but a very 
faint impreflion... . My milliner 
and. hair-dreſſer were the only ar- 
| tiſts that: L admired: at the moſt, 
my taſte aimed at nothing beyond 
a, critique on the painter, who 
had made an aukward miniature 
5 portrait 
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portrait of me. Ambitious, how- 
ever, of ſhewing my underſtand- 


ing upon every occaſion, I diſ- 
played a conſiderable ſhare of 


levity in my converſation, pro- 


nouncing my opinion, without re- 


ſerve, on all the new plays and 
romances. I ſucceeded in writ- 
ing familiar notes with wonderful 
eaſe. Nothing is often more fatal 
to young women than affecting a 
parade of this talent. To how 
many imprudences does it not 
expoſe us? I have, in my time, 
ſeen ſuch frequent inſtances of the 


danger of giving way to this ri- 
diculous ſort of vanity, that I 
would almoſt as ſoon pardon a 


woman any indiſcretion as a letter. 


Vorl. F In 
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In the midſt of Paris, I had not 
the leaſt idea of the manners and 


characters of its inhabitants: I 


ſaw them at my feet, and my re- 
ſearches went no farther. I in- 
ſpired paſſions ; but was too diſ- 
ſipated to know the value of them. 
I ſuffered a moſt advantageous 
eſtabliſhment to eſcape me : and 
my mother, who idolized me, ſaw 


nothing in my caprices, but the 


repugnance of a young perſon, 
whoſe inclinations would brook 
no conſtraint : her indulgence 


| Pardoned every thing. We were 


now obliged to quit Paris, to re- 
pair to England, The idea of 


the theatre of great fortunes, up- 


on which I was going to appear, 


3 


prevented ö 
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prevented my feeling the ſmalleſt 


regret on my departure from 


France. The love of conqueſt is 
as inſatiable in women as in men. 
Alexander wept, that he had no 


other worlds to conquer: a co- 


quette does the fame, if ſhe be- 


lieves that a ſingle man eſcapes _ 


her. I appeared quite radiant in 
London ; and, although I was nor 


magnificently dreſſed, I ſtudied a 
neat and elegant appearance. My : 


Lord H, our guardian, came 
to ſee us, and was ſtruck with 


the diverſified beauty of the three 


ſiſters. He ſaid, that we ſhould 


be produced to the world imme- 


diately on Lady H——s return 
from. che country: and he was 
F 2 fare, 
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ſure, if our conduct anſwered the 
idea which he had formed of us, 
that, before the expiration of a 
twelvemonth, we ſhould all be 
eſtabliſhed in a brilliant manner. 
He adviſed us to live retired till 
her ladyſhip came ta town, ſaying, 
he would ſurprize the town all at 
once by the appearance of his 
three beautiful wards. All this 
went on wonderfully well: we 


remained in folitude, and I had 


even regained a little taſte for 
reading ; but the old Iriſh con- 
feflor was ſtill alive, and unfor- 


tunately had loſt nothing of his 


£redit with my mother. Having 
a great deal of leiſure, and being 
contradicted in the free exerciſe of 
i T3 : her 
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ker devotion, ſhe reſumed all her 
holy practices with the united fer- 
vency of zeal and imagination.— 
My lord propoſed putting my 
brothers, who were ſtill children, 
to ſchool, and giving them an 
Engliſh education. The confeſſor 
alarmed the conſcience of his pe- 
nitent upon the ſpiritual danger 
of her whole family: ſhe com- 
mitted a thouſand pious extrava- 
gances, and at laſt quarrelled with 
our guardian ; who determined to 
reſign his charge. Next, to crown 
our misfortunes, ſhe took it into 
her head to pretend, that the cli- 
mate did not agree with our 
health, and thus obtained per- 
miſſion to leave England. I 

. F 3 ſhewed 
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ſhewed the utmoſt repugnance, and 
proteſted in vain againſt concur- 
ring with this pious fraud. I was 
threatened: and tormented, with- 
out intermiſſion, till I ſubmitted, 
with the teſt of the young family, 
to have my face ſtained with ſaf- 
fron- water, made by the confeſſor. 
I was for ſome time obliged to 
keep my room, and even my bed, 
and permitted to ſee nobody but 
doctors and apothecaries. At laſt, 
after a twelvemonth's contradic- 
tions and ſufferings, I was forced 
to leave England, without know- 
ing it, even in the frivolous man- 
ner I had made acquaintance with 
France. I trembled with vexa- 
tion at the thoughts of departing, 
| The 
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The little that I had ſeen myſelf, 
or heard from thoſe who were al- 
lowed to viſit us, compared with 


all I had imagined, gave me, on 
reflection, the deepeſt chagrin. 


At length the unwelcome mo- 
ment came: bitter tears flowed 
from my eyes, on quitting my 
beloved country, from which I 
was unmercifully baniſhed, at a 
time when every thing preſſed 


my ſtay ; relations, friends, my 
age, the charms of my perſon, 
and, more than all, the eager 
deſire that I had to remain an 
Engliſh woman; a defire which 


J have ever warmly felt in my 


heart, and which fortune has in 
vain endeavoured to extirpate, in 
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forcing me to live under other” 
climates. — After my return, I 
continued to cultivate the little 
Engliſh I had learnt, by reading 
the beſt authors: and I made a 
parade of it with my country- 
women, as an old ſoldier ſhews- 
with vanity the leaſt remnant of 
the colours of his firſt regiment. 
This was my ſole acquiſition 
during my ſtay in England, from- 
which I was once more ſeparated. 
by a number of unfortunate cir- 
cumſtances, juſt at the moment 
of enjoying this promiſed land; 
the object of all my wiſhes. 
Thoſe accidents excepted, which 
I experienced on this journey, 
ſome of which were extraordinary 
I enough 
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enough to ſuggeſt uſeful reflec- 
tions, it may eaſily be conjec- 


tured, that a young woman, cir- 


cumſtanced as I had been, could 
draw but little advantage from 
her travels. Beſides, the ſex are 
ſo occupied with themſelves, that 
nothing can divert, or intereſt 
their curioſity. Indeed they have 


not, at that time of life, and per- 


| traps at no other, any idea of the 


real advantages of ſeeing foreign 
nations, and are equally content- 


ed, at home and abroad, to be 


ſeen and admired themſelves. ' I 


confeſs, however, that beſides the 


prejudices I may have contracted 
againſt travelling, from its miſ- 
carriage in my own caſe, I can- 


not 
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not help thinking theſe foreign 


excurſions are ig general much 


better calculated to anſwer the 


views of the merchant and geo- 
grapher, than the. ordinary pur- 
poſes of education. 


o 1 
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T Like the firſt repreſentations of 
dramatic pieces, and I rarely 
fail to attend them : I then pro- 
nounce my own judgment, and not 
that of others. It is rare, in aſſiſt- 
ing at an opera already acted, not 
to be inſenſibly biaſſed by the 
opinion of thoſe who have ſeen it 
before you. Thus the compoſer 
loſes, or gains, according to the 
credit of thoſe who have firſt ſpo- 
ken of the piece. I carry my in- 
dependence of opinion to a ſcru- 
pulous degree; and there are ſo 
few 
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few opinions we can ſtrictly call 
our own, that we cannot be too 
careful to throw aſide all little pre- 
poſſeſſions, if we wiſh to enjoy 
this independen ce. 
Our firſt object being amuſe- 
ment and diverſion, we begin to 
found and follow the intention of 
the compoſer, and to obſerve next 
the manner in which he ſees thoſe 
paſſions, which it is his buſineſs 
to bring into play upon the ſtage. 
It is in muſical pieces eſpecially, 
that J am delighted with reflect- 
| ing upon the progreſs of the ſen- 
fations expreſſed by an able artiſt. 
The union of inſtruments throws 
additional light on a ſubject, much 
in the ſame manner as geſtures 

| | 'help 
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help the expreſſion of the counte- 
nance. Afterwards, the agreement 
of geſtures with the dialogue of 
the piece, augments the force of 
the words, and inſpires the auditor 
with confidence in the compoſer's 
behalf. The more any ſpeaker 
feels what he is ſaying, the more 
unpreſſon he will make upon 
others; and I would venture any 
wager, that the man who geſti- 
culates a good deal, feels more 


than he who is compoſed. Thoſe 
nations, who have little imagina- 


tion, are not rich in variety of 
geſtures : : thoſe who have mode- 
rated it, have laid down rules, 
and eſtabliſned a ſchool of atti- 
tudes for converſation, by which 
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you are inſtructed from head to 
foot. Set an open frank Italian a 
talking, and you will ſee his body, 


and every limb in concert with 


the meaſure of his diſcourſe. He 
appears to be animated by ſeveral 


fouls at once; the ſoul. of his 


hands in action is in harmony 


with that of his ſparkling eyes, | 


or agitated legs; whilſt that of 
his mouth occupies you by the 
Tapidity and flow of words, which 
explain, at full length, the idea 
already announced by the ſubal- 
tern fouls. This harmony is ge- 
nerally compoſed of conſonances 
alone: if we perceive any diſſo- 
nances, it is for want of addreſs, 
or preciſion in the orator. His 
| - 48 fingers, 
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fingers, his forehead, the wrin- 
kles of his cheeks, ſometimes diſ- 
cover to me defects in his diſ- 
courſe; as an unſkilful ſtroke of 
the bow has power to unharmo- 
nize and ſpoil the whole of a 
well-concerted melody. 

Few compoſers of muſic know 
the merit, or the effect of unity 
in the muſical expreſſion of a 


thought: there are ſtill fewer, 


who know how to find thoſe 
thoughts, whoſe beauty is abſo- 


lute, natural, and, if I may ſo ex- 
preſs it, elementary; ſuch as ſtrikes . 


the ear, and ſupports itſelf by the 
ſimple character of truth, which 
diſdains forced helps and ill-ap- 
_ plied ſtrains, Examine one of 
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our moſt admired airs : the mo- 
tivo, or thought is ſcarcely an- 
nounced, before we already per- 
ceive our attention laboriouſly 
_ diverted from it by brilliant di- 
greſſions, to the prejudice of the 
principal object: and when we are 
brought back to it, it is never 
but for the ſake of making the 
finger admired; who alſo ſeeks to 
return from as great a diſtance as 
he can, by all thoſe digreſſve flou- 
riſhes, ſo well known to art, but 
little acknowledged by nature, 
and not at all by the heart. — The 
orcheſtra begins, quits, and re- 
news again, a medley of ideas im- 
pertinent in themſelves: I feel as 
if a whirlwind of . harmonious: 
„ ſounds 


D N U.. 


ſounds drew me along with it, 


and hurried me round a centre, 


from which I ſeemed almoſt, al- | 


ways. at the ſame diſtance, not- 
withſtanding my deſire to arrive 


at it, and to ſtop there. The 


prancing violin, the ſoft violette, 


the plaintive hautboy, all appear 


to go on, it is true, an equal 
pace, but in different directions, 
till the laſt meaſures of a cadence, 
ever too ſtrongly marked, unite 
them all, and announce the end 
of the air. All this is very far 


from helping the energetic ex- 
preſſion of a thought, which, in 


opening and re- producing itſelf, 
ought never to loſe its unity. 
Tender Piccini ! ingenious Sarty! 
Vor. I. G : proud 
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proud Gluck ! ſoft Sacchini! vo- 
luptuous Bertoni! ye, who pay 
your court to nature, know that 
her expreſſion is but one: her 
ſtep is as ſimple as herſelf; fly 
ornament; it diſgraces her: you 
pretend to ſupport, whilſt in fact 
you enfeeble her. Her language 
being found, her phraſe divined, 
follow her conſtantly ; ſhe will 
not miſlead vou.—I cannot give 
that full credit, which ſome peo- 
ple ſeem to require, to the ſur- 
priſing effects recorded of the 
muſic of the Greeks. If they 
have not been exaggerated, like 
the armies of Xerxes, I think that 
they muſt have been owing to the 
concurrence of many cauſes with 
ECL 2 muſic . 
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muſic: for inſtance, to the na- 


tional, and religious influence, 
which the ſubjects of the pieces 
excited, in conjunction with that 


imitative declamation, in which 


the Greeks excelled, like every 


other nation capable of ſtrong 


feeling. Leaving apart the thorny 
diſcuſſions of learned men, upon 
the ſtate and extent of antient 
muſic, I think one general re- 


mark may be made, that may 
ſupply the place of a diſſerta- 


tion. 


The arts of Way i may ent | 


for ever ; becauſe luxury itſelf, a 
mere accidental circumſtance of 
convention, changes in all coun- 
tries, following the progreſs and 

e the 
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the-different criſes of the ſtate it- 
ſelf : many ſuch arts have had their 
day, and have appeared no more. 
But thoſe arts, which derive 
their origin from nature, can ne- 
ver fall into total ruin: they may 
have their epochs of decline, may 
be corrupted, obſcured, and even 
eclipſed ; but the clouds, which 
intercept their ſoft light, and 
agreeable heat, muſt by degrees 
yield to the conſtant laws of na- 
ture ; that 1s to ſay, diſappear, 
perhaps periodically, and allow 
the renewal of thoſe emanations, 
which ſhall animate future genii. 
The maſter-pieces of Raphael, of 
the Caracci, of Corregio, are ſupe- 
rior to the remains of antiquity, 
, es and 
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and have nothing to envy in the 
works of Apelles, or Parrhaſius, 
whom we can only eſtimate by 
fame. —I ſhall venture to hazard 
ſome conjectures upon the diffe- 
rence of muſic in antient and mo- 
dern times; a difference which 
has leſs marked a ſuperiority in 
the art itſelf, at different periods, 
than in the ſtyle of extolling it. 
According to my creed, the gol- 
den age of the arts of Greece 
was very ſhort; I doubt whether, 
relative to the fine arts, one can 
carry it beyond one century. This 
ſame Greece was of very ſmall 
extent, where conſequently ob- 
jects appeared greater, and fame 
might be ſaid to make a louder 
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report. Under the favour of theſe 


circumſtances, they had only time 
enough to diſcover, develope, and 
perfect the beauties of elementary 


and primitive muſic ; beauties 


which are far from numerous : for 
muſic appears to me at once the 
moſt energetic and pooreſt lan- 


' guage of the paſſions : for this 


reaſon the melodic phraſes of 
love, veneration, gaiety, melan- 


choly, or fury, have produced 
ſurpriſing effects, being more- 


over aided by the concomi- 


tance of fine poetry and perfect 


declamation. Now, foon after 
the revival of muſic in the ſun- 
thine of Italy, it is faid, that at 
the flouriſhing courts of the Me- 
. Qicis, 


dr muste  W. 
dicis, of the Eſtes, and of the Gon- 
Zagyvas, there were muſical compo. 
ſitions of a ſpecies the moſt deli- 
cioully tender. If the national 
religion had furniſhed ſubjects, if 
a fine dramatic diſpoſition and de- 
clamation had ſupported them, 
can it be doubted, but that the 
muſicians of that time would have 
renewed the wonderful enthuſi- 
aſm of the Athenian ſpeCtators ? 
But muſic, ſince its revival, has 
only been employed to embelliſh 
agreeable fictions; and, to ens 
force the expreſſion of the paſ- 
ſions, has been badly introduced, 
and ſtill worſe executed. What 
is ſtill more remarkable, and, in 
My opinion, renders the modern 
| "W's muſic 
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muſic much ſuperior to that of the 
antients, is, that it is more 'than 
two ages ſince we have compoſed, 
and varied .our muſical combina- 
tions ad infniftum. It ſhould be 
conſidered too, that the revival 
of the art took place in Italy, a 
country much more extenſive than 
Attica, and that, ſoon after, it 
{ſpread throughout Europe. What- 
ever merit we may concede to the 
antients for their diſcovery of the 
firſt beauties of this kind, genius 
will always find where with to give 
to the different combinations of 
ſound, an air of novelty, by. the 
infinite reſources of harmony. It 
is indeed a long time, ſince we 
have exhauſted the ſubjects of 
en +. 3 melody : 
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-melody : but if, in re-producing- 
them, they are properly applied, | 
well ſeconded, and neither hurt 
nor contradicted by the harmony, 
we are always ftruck and ele- 
vated by them. We muſt not, 
however, deſpair, that there exiſts 
ſome unknown regions (thus to 
expreſs myſelf) in -the muſical 
world ; to diſcover them is an 
enterpriſe of the moſt daring ge- 
nius, and of the fineſt organs. 
When we have well obferved any 
object, we diſcover many new 
points in it: this ſpirit of exa- 
mination has been carried into 
the immenſity of the heavens; to 
the great benefit of aſtronomy and 
navigation.) Perhaps, one day or 

= hers ; 
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other, ſome machine may be in- 
vented to improve the ſenſe of 
hearing, as means have been found 
_ to diminiſh deafneſs. In order to 
diſcover the reaſons of the plea- 
ſure we receive from concords, 
and of the pain which diſcords 
give us, we make experiments of 
the quantity and proportion of vi- 
brations on an extended ſtring, 
and on its parts; and if it appear, 
that each ſound contains in itſelf 
others, and excites them in ſono- 
rous bodies diſpoſed to return 
them, it is probable, that an ear, 
whoſe membranes are endowed 
with an extraordinary elaſticity, 
and placed in a good head, might, 
through theſe operations, make 
eſſential 
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eſſential diſcoveries, and determine 
why a continuation or union of 
ſounds is agreeable, or otherwiſe. 

1 ought to aſ my reader's par- 
don, if my thoughts upon this 
ſubject have appeared to him ob- 
ſcure: that may have happened 
without its being either his fault, 
or mine. Aſſuredly, to under- 
ſtand one another, we muſt agree 
in our definition of terms: and 
perhaps there is alſo a neceſſity of 
reſemblance even in the configu- 
ration of our organs, and of an 
equality in the degrees of their 
fineneſs: otherwiſe, what one per- 
fon affirms, ſeems generally un- 
reaſonable, or at leaſt ſuits not the 
opinion of the other. The mi- 
1 8 nuteſt 
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nuteſt conferences in philoſophy 


have ſeldom brought two wran- 


glers to the ſame way of think- 
ing; how then can muſicians, and 
people of ſimple ſenſations, agree? 
For my part, I generally hold my 


tongue, as ſoon as I hear an opi- 


nion different from my own ; ex- 
pecting to be recompenſed for this 
conſtraint by converſing with thoſe 
of my own way of thinking. 


— 
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VERY man, before he un- 
dertakes any important af- 

fair, weighs, more or leſs, all the 
reaſons which appear to ſupport 
the different parts which he may 
chooſe. Whether the ſum of theſe 
reaſons determine him, or his in- 
clination lead him, he never takes 
2 reſolution without making this 
examination before-hand. Incli- 
nation may ariſe from a number 
of reaſons more intereſting than 
| Juſt. It is paſſion, in this caſe, 
which determines him, more than 
judgment; and his choice, for 
want 
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want of juſtneſs in the calculation, 
anſwers ill to the conjectures he 


had formed, and cauſes diſorder 
and repentance. It is not to be 
doubted, that what 1s ordinarily 
called preſentiment, 1s, in fact, 
the reſult of examination: al- 
though ſome have thought it a 
kind of inſtantaneous inſpiration, 
free, abſolute, and not the leaſt 


dependent on reflection or judg- 
ment. It is my opinion, that 


there are ſome active minds, 


which, at the firſt indication of 


any propoſition, draw their in- 


ductions with ſuch a rapidity, that 


the underſtanding can hardly per- 
ceive the order of thoſe percep- 


tions, by which it has been con- 


ducted 
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ducted to its final determination. 
Now people of this character more 
eaſily deceive themſelves, by miſ- 
taking for preſentiment this rapid 
deduction of many ideas, which 
| they do not give themſelves time 
to obſerve ſeparately. But if the 
foul works ſometimes without the 
aſſiſtance of the exterior ſenſes, as 
happens during ſleep, why may 
it not as well imagine ſtrange 
things while we are perfectly a- 
wake? It is in this ftate that, 
bringing to review the paſt, 
launching into futurity, and run- 
ning through a number of proba- 
bilities, we throw ourſelves into 
the void immenſity of the poſſi- 
ble: an idea then ſuddenly ſtart- 
5 155 ing 
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ing into the mind, which recalls 
us to the real ſtate of things, we 
appear as if juſt awakened from a 
dream ; the image which we find 
at that inſtant painted in our ima- 
gination, ſeems to announce to 
us ſomething ſupernatural. We 
make no attempt to diſcover whe- 
ther there were any connection 
between this image and our pre- 
ceding ideas: thoſe being quite 
forgotten, we recollect nothing of 
the dream, but the ſcene at the 
moment of waking. If the event 
juſtifies the uneaſineſs under which 
this moment leaves us, then we 
no longer doubt, but an interior 
voice had announced to us the 
cyent itſelf, Our vanity too is 
5 | flattered, 
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flattered, in imagining chat ſome 
Intelligence or Genius is intereſted 


in our fortune, ſo far as to aſſume 


a prophetic voice. Let the mo- 


ther of the Gracchi dream, that 
ſhe beholds the murder of her 


children; let the wife of Cæſar 


conceive violent apprehenſions, i in 
conſequence of a dream the even- 


ing before the death of her huſ- 


band; theſe accidents do not aſto- 
niſh me. Theſe two ladies were 
not ignorant of the danger to 
which the heroes, ſo dear to them, 


were expoſed, and their imagina- 


tions worked in conſequence of it. 
But let one of the fathers of the 
college of » being under an 


obligation of accompanying to the 
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chace a number of young people, 
his ſtudents, find himſelf, on the 
morning, fixed, in the moſt me- 
lancholy diſpoſition, and endea- 


vour to excuſe himſelf from go- 


ing : let him mention to ſeveral 


perſons, that, if he could truſt his 


own feelings, he would ſtay at 


home, finding in himſelf an ex- 


traordinary repugnance to be of 
the party : let people but laugh 
him out of his weakneſs, and the 
good father be accidentally killed 
in the chace by a gun- ſnot from 
the Chevalier E-—, who, be- 
ing very ſnort- ſighted, thought he 
had aimed at a hare; — ſuch an e- 
vent is much more difficult to 
explain. It is, however, an event 
. ap which 
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which really happened in out 
time; and I had it from the 
mouth of the Chevalier E — 
himſelf, a man of the greateſt ve- 
racity, and the leaſt ſubject to be 
the dupe of ſuperſtition. What 
muſt then follow ? That there are 
preſentiments which ariſe in our 
minds from ſupernatural cauſes? 
This is an opinion J dare not ad- 
vance, notwithſtanding the great 
deſire I have to adopt it. It has 
happened to me, ſeveral times in 
my life, to be determined by 4 
ſort of ſecret impulſe, which 1 have 
felt riſing in me, rather than by 
the reſult of arguments and re- 
flections. I have ſometimes ſeen, 
in the ſame perſons, two ſorts of 
"BW 2 under- 
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| underſtanding, the moſt oppoſite 


to each other, making efforts to 
be reconciled; the one, charac- 
terized by pure ſimple and ſevere 
reaſoning, admits nothing but 
what is proved ; the other, tinc- 


' tured by a taſte for the marvel- 


lous, yields itſelf up to imagina- 


tion and ſenſibility. Art and ha- 


bit give the former; eſpecially as 
ſoon as we become ſenſible of the 
facility of the acquiſition, and of 
the aſcendance it procures us over 
other men: and by it we often 
diſcover, in the impoſing career 


of the profeſſed reaſoner, more 
yanity than ſincerity. It is from 


nature we derive the latter ; and; 
as ſhe has always the pas of art, 
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we can never ſucceed ſo far as to 
efface thoſe primitive qualities 
with which ſhe endues us; I will 
Juſt exhibit theſe oppoſite kinds 
of underſtandings, at variance with 
each other. l 

I one day conſulted the Abbe 
T——, profeſſor of aſtronomy in 
the as of P——, upon my 
foible. This man, full of can- 
dour, freely confeſſed to me, that 
he reſpected the doctrine of pre- 
ſentiment, and did not refuſe it 
all his credit. “ Every point of 
_ futurity,” ſaid he, „ has a point 
in the paſt, which correſponds 
with it by an equal diſtance from 
the preſent. The death of my ſon 
may be as far diſtant from the 
1 preſent 
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preſent moment, as the death of - 
my father, which is paſt. The 
chain of events is pre-eſtabliſhed : 
it is the faculty of memory which 
informs us of the paſt: why ſhould 
there not exiſt another faculty ca- 
pable of indicating to us the pro- 
greſſion, or ſeries of future events, 
the ſame as in geometry, where 
the firſt term of a progreſſion de- 
termines any other term we wiſh 
to arrive at ? or, indeed, why 
ſhould there not exiſt another ſort 
of faculty, which I will call the 
harmonie vibration of correſpon- 
; dence between events, by which 
an accident ſhould make its pro- 
per impreſſion upon us, and then, 
- by a diſtant echo, announce to us 
: 5 other 
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other accidents analogous in the 


future? -I think this is pretty 
nearly what my good profeſſor of 
aſtronomy obſerved to me; to 
which he added many other re- 
flections of equal weight. Have 
J underftood him rightly ? I will 


not abſolutely affirm it: others, - 
perhaps, may not underſtand him 


at all. I was, however, charmed 
with his reaſonings, (for it ap- 


peared to me that he pretended. 


to reaſon); and, whatever might 


be the force of them, I cannot 
help ſerting great value upon the 


authority. I plunged at once, 
without fear or wit, into the ſyſ- 
tem of preſentiment; and I have 
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ſometimes had reaſon to repent 
not liſtening to its voice; for not 


to liſten, is to riſk not hearing it 


any more: whereas due attention 


to it is always rewarded by more 


frequent repetitions, I have, how- 


ever, found means of awaking it, 
even after having ſhewn a con- 
temptuous indocility, by reproach- 
ing myſelf with my neglect, as 
ſoon as I have been ſenſible of its 


puniſhment. It is notorious, that 


all your perſons of preſentiment 
modeſtly aſſure themſelves, that it 


is their own fault if things do not 
ſucceed according to their wiſhes, 


fince nothing, fay they, could 
ſpeak plainer, or more audibly, 
2 than 
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. 0 

than a certain interior voice, which 

had ſuggeſted the conduct they 
ought to have taken. 

If there were occaſion to ſup- 
port the credit of the doctrine of | 
preſentiment by examples of great 
men of antiquity, I could pro- 
duce abundance of them: but I 
ſhall prefer a modern inſtance. I 
have, methinks, not managed 111, 
in having already exhibited on . 
my fide an excellent aſtronomer, 
accuſtomed as well to the rigour. 
of demonſtration, as to the liber- 
ty of conjecture, A ſhort time 
ſince, I was informed, upon in- 
dubitable authority, that one of 
the greateſt kings of this age, a 
conqueror, legiſlator, philoſopher, | 
and ; 
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and author, had the weakneſs to 


be alarmed whenever he was told, 


that the femme blanche, or white 
woman, had appeared in his pa- 
lace. A vulgar tradition had in- 
veſted this femme blanche with the 
right of predicting, by her ap- 
parition, the death of ſome one 
of the royal family. This great 
prince, celebrated by ſo many 


: hiſtorians, and, without doubt, 


one of the moſt *enlightened men 
of his time, could not (conceal 
the panic he had conceived at the 
apparition of the femme blanche. 


II have carefully preferved this 


anecdote, to revenge, or to con- 

fole, human nature. | 
I know another great prince, 
diſ- 
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diſtinguiſhed for his vigorous at- 
tacks upon ſuperſtition, who yet 
is known to ſhudder at, ſome of 
the tales of prieftcraft. Theſe con- 
tradictions in the human mind 
are probably neceſſary. The femme 
blauche may ſometimes have ſtopt 
the impetuous fire of the victori- 
ous king; as the ſuperſtition of the 
other ſovereign may have ſet ſome 
bounds to his enterprizes, who, 
whilſt breaking down the ſhrines 
of falſe worſhip, might have car- 
tied his violence to the altars of 
the Divinity. There are ſeveral 
ſorts of belief undoubtedly uſe- 
ful to human nature: every creed 
ve admit on the behalf of virtue 
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is of this claſs. Marcus Aure- 
1ivs would not be divorced from 
his wife, becauſe he acknowledg- 
ed that he owed his empire to 
her. This was belief in the 
virtue of gratitude. His reign 
was that of mildneſs and libera- 
lity. I myſelf believe in preſen- 
timents : but, as I hope I miſtake 
not the integrity of my own heart, 
I do not think my preſentiments 
will ever perſuade me to a bafe 
or bad action: they are my 
femme blanche. Their influence will 
ever prevent my abandoning the 
ſentiment of gratitude. Judge, 
then, if I do not owe a liberal 
ſhare of 1t to the good profeſſor 
| | OG. 
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J, my vanity being extreme- 
ly well ſatisfied with the ſanction 
he gave to one of my favorite 
opinions. 
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ADVANTAGEOUS, 


T ET your cap be ſet a little 
awry, madam : let it not 
look as if it had coft you too much 
pains at your toilet.“ —-I have 
all my life-time retained this leſ- 
ſon, which J learnt from one of 
my firſt maids : I diſcovered by 
it, that there are certain negli- 
gences which are not unfavor- 
able; and I have adopted her way 
of thinking, beyond the article 
of dreſs. Nothing is more ridi- 
culous, than a ſtiff order in every 
thing. Sallies of the imagination 
| TR are 
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are common enough: thoſe of 
character infallibly announce ge- 
nius: they are rare. He who dares 
overleap at once ſeveral degrees 
in the ſcale of a number of con- 


ventional duties, which tyrannize 


over ſociety, will be maſter of his 
condition. —A large company of 
us were walking: ſome clouds ap- 


peared to indicate an approach- 
ing ſtorm : the beauty of the place 
had drawn us far from home, 
when ſome drops of rain began to 


fall, and we perceived too late, 


that it would ſoon be impoſſible 
for us to return without our car- 
riages: no houſe appeared to give 
us protection: but by paſſing a 
little ſtream, which was before 

| | us, 
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us, we might have got under a 
fhelter, at the diſtance of a few 
paces. The women began to de- 
fpair: What! muſt we be wet up 
to the mid-leg ? or ſtay till the 
arrival of help? The alternative 
was cruel. We ſent away the lac- 
keys, to fetch parapluys, car- 
riages, and people: the Count de 
alone jumped into the mid- 
dle of the ſtream, up to his knees 
in water, and by running got be- 
fore the ſervants, and returned 
with the carriages. We remained 
fixed on the- ſpot waiting for them, 
and were wet through, for not 
having dared to make a ſhort cut 
acroſs the ſtream, which, at all 
adventures, would really, of the 


* 


two, 
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two, have been the leaſt incon- 


venience to us. Sometimes it is 
better not to deliberate ;. there is 


within us a kind of intelligence, 
which, in the twinkling of an eye, 
makes its deductions, without the 
long diſcuſſion. of alternatives; 


the firſt advice which it offers us 


is generally the beſt to follow. I 
have always been pleaſed with the 
genius of Socrates ; and let me ac- 
quaint my reader, that I have 
myſelf an excellent demon, which, 


in difficulties, points out to me 


the courſe I ought to take. I 


dare advance a ſtep farther ; for 


it never happened that I did a 


fooliſh thing, but I was plainly . 


convinced that it was ſuch, and 
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in the moment of committing it, 
I have always found myſelf oc- 


cupied with the means of obvi- 


ating its bad effects. But there 


are caſes in which it ſeems al- 


moſt cruel not to have been the 
dupe of one's own actions, and I 
have many times. curſed that In- 


telligence, which has fo obſti- 


nately enlightened me.— I have 


not then committed, you will ſay, 
fo many follies as another: — quite 
the contrary: I have, perhaps, 


exceeded the ſhare permitted to 
moſt people: but I owe my ſafety 
often to this prophetic caution, 


which, even in the moſt active 


moment of my folly, poſſeſſes me 
with its conſequences. This fore- 
| ſight 
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ſight has, however, coſt me very 
dear; for it has prevented my 
ever abandoning myſelf to a 
fingle ſenſation, and enveloping 
_ entirely in it. 

From the following ſource, 1 
believe, ſprings diſtraction of 
mind: two principles acting in 
oppoſition at the ſame time upon 
the nerves, muſt deſtroy each 
other, confound the ideas that 
the mind ſought to compare, and 
cauſe great miſtakes in their per- 
ception. There are diſtractions 
into which we may fall for want 
of memory: this fault is the bad 
effect of a good cauſe; for, fee- 
ing a number of circumſtances at 
once, we are leſs affected with 

I 2 each 
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each of them: when one cir- 
cumſtance ftrikes our feelings, 
others may eafily eſcape them. 
Duplicity of attention is diffi- 
cult, painful, and could ſcarce 
ſerve any good purpoſe : duplicity 
of feeling is impoſſible. Hence 
it is that diſtraction may detect a 
character. A man of great merit 
had juſt loſt a place in the war de- 
partment: it had given him con- 
ſiderable power, which he had ex- 
erciſed with all the impartiality 
of a good citizen: a cabal, how- 
| ever, had been powerful enough to 
| remove him: he fell, notwithſtand- 
ing his intereſt, and the eſteem 
of. the public. — The advance- 
ment pf an officer hed been warm- 
# | F480 8 iy 
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ly recommended to a lady: in the 
evening ſhe met the diſgraced 
miniſter in a numerous circle. 

Ido not know what ſtrange diſ- 
order of ideas took place in her 
mind; but ſhe got up, and ap- 
proaching him, ſaid aloud, “ I 
1 Sir, a favor to ſolicit of 
you.“ You need only com- 
mand me, Madam.” . I muſt 
requeſt of you ſuch a place for 
an officer: here is a memoir, 
which will explain the grounds 
of his pretenſions. As I honor 
your character, 1 ſhould not have 
undertaken this recommendation 
without being ſure of my ſub- 
je&t, and the claim he might 
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have to intereſt your protection.“ 
Ihe reſpectable nobleman, 
whom her inadvertence had ſo 
eruelly wounded (and the more 
fo, as the perſon who had filled 
his place was at his elbow), at firft 
gave a different turn to the con- 
verſation ; but foon recovering 
himſelf, he threw the lady into as 
great confuſion, in her turn, on 
ſaying, “ You cannot be igno- 
rant, Madam, that I am no longer 
in 4 condition to ſhew the zeal 
with which I would have ſerved 


you: J have loſt my place; but l 


can hear the event ſpoken of with- 
out being overwhelmed.” —< And 
you ought,” Sir. A thouſand 
pardons, Without the ſincereſt 

| | per- 
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perſuaſion, that it was impoſſible 
to deprive you of your place but 
by the blackeſt injuſtice, it would 
have been equally impoſſible that 
I could have committed ſo great 
a blunder.” ——TFhere are things 
to which a good heart can never 
conſent, and this was one of 
them. The worthy perſonage ne- 
ver altered his behaviour towards 
the lady; it continued, what it 
always had been, that of franknefs, 
and of friendſhip : he could not 
even avoid giving her ſome credit 
for a diſtraction of mind, which 
from a good character conveyed a 
panegyric ; whereas, from a bad 
one, it would have carried the 
bittereſt inſult. 1 
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hate an affected diſtraction of 
mind; à fon that ſhews itſelf in 
none but perſons of narrow minds, 
who have recourſe to this little 
artifice to attract notice. When 
a perſon appears really to ſuffer 
from it, it ought not to be made 
matter of reproach; for in giving 
handle to laughter, we are proba- 


bluy more wanting in what we owe 


to ourſelves than to others. In 
general, this ſort of abſence of 
mind is good for nothing, but 


to furniſh matter to idle ſtory- 


tellers. 


For that kind of diſtraction, 
which arifes from ſome defect in 


the organs, I know not what re- 


N to ſuggeſt, Any violent 
41 effort 
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effort to give ton to the nerves, 
would perhaps only harden them, 
and render that character intole- 
rant, which nature had only made 
feeble. Light, which contains in 
itſelf all the colours of the well- 
known ſcale, needs only to fall on 
certain ſurfaces, to produce all 
the differences of aſpect which we 
admire in the decorations of our 
apartments. But theſe nice gra- 
dations are often confounded, and 
wound a delicate eye, when an 
ignorant artiſt, with too little ad- 
_ dreſs, attempts to diſpoſe them 
artificially, We, owe the beauti- 
ful green of the meadows, the 
ſplendid enamel of the flowers in 
our parterres, to ſimple nature. 
3 Let 
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Let her but act freely, and ſhe 
will always chuſe the ſurfaces beſt 
adapted to reflect her colours in 
the moſt ſure and intereſting 
manner. 


AN 


AN APOLOGUE. 


LTHOUGH the Encyclo- 
: pedia muſt be conſidered as 

the moſt learned work of our age 
(nothing leſs than preſenting at 
one view the ſum of all human 


knowledge being the object of its 


compilers) it may nevertheleſs be 
allowed to our ſex to conſult it 


upon ſuch articles as are within 


their reach. 


J wanted one day to inſtruct 
myſelf upon that of apologues, a 


kind of light compoſition, which 
I am very fond of. I expected to 


draw 
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draw from hence abundance of 
agreeable erudition; but I found 
the article to contain-only a ſhort 
etymology, ſome definitions com- 


mon enough, and then a long 


paſſage of the late Mr. de la Barre, 
who has very judiciouſly adviſed 
all apologue-writers to make the 
lamb ſpeak with-timidity, and the 
lion with aſſurance, Not a word 
of Menenius Agrippa ; nothing 
of Nathan ; none of thoſe agree- 
able anecdotes with which the 
hiſtories of the ancient I 
and Egyptians abounded, as 1 
have been aſſured by perſons "ho 
do not read the Encyclopedia. 

I muſt then hazard my own re- 


dlections upon this ſubject, not 


= 


having 
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having been able to derive a ſin- 
gle ray of light from this learned 
compilation. 

It is highly to this credit of 
apologues, to have wrought two 
celebrated converſions ; no leſs 
difficult, than thoſe of bringing 
back to reaſon a mutinous people, 
and exciting repentance in the 
ſoul of an amorous king, ſucceſs- 
ful in his paſſion, and of great 
ſenſibility. It is by this indire& 
language, that truth ſurprizes and 
allures to conviction, -In the ſame 
manner as the whole man is drawn 
alide by only ſeizing his arm. 
This method of preſenting our 
ideas has another advantage, which 
I ſhall endeayour to explain by a 
compariſon, 


* hoſe 
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Thoſe who are fond of the rich 
and varied aſpects of a large land- 
ſcape, backed by mountains and 
crowned by a beautifully clouded 
ſky, but at the ſame time too ex- 
tenſive, and too much enlightened 
to be taken in at one glance of 
the eye, may collect all this im- 
menſe whole within the ſmall ſur- 
face of a plano-convex mirror. By 
this method they form a landſcape 
perfectly reſembling nature, which 
they enjoy without the trouble of 
running inceſſantly, in the origi- 
nal, from one part to another. 
Without farther parade I ſhall 
venture to pronounce, ſomewhat 
magiſterially, my definition of an 
apologue. It is a moral truth 
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or hiſtory, conveyed by a compa- 
riſon formed of images agreeably 
aſſorted. I ſhall do more; and, 
like a good grammarian, add an 
example to the definition; but 
perhaps without giving more ſa- 
tisfaction to my reader, than the 
Encyclopedia to thofe who expect 
to find in it what they muſt ſearch 
for in vain. 8 


THE PYE, AN APOLOGUE, 


- THE ſhip, named the Prince 
Kaunitz, returning from the Eaſt 
Indies, brought a conſiderable 
quantity of commercial articles 
and curious commodities. I vi- 
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ſited her rich cargo, and 1 had 
a great deſire of buying ſome cu- 
rioſity. The captain ſuggeſted to 


me the purchaſe of a coffer of old 


Japan ware, as a piece of very 
pretty and rare furniture. It 
belonged,” ſaid he, “ to a ſtran- 
ger, who died on his return, and 
who had ſet the greateſt value 
upon it: on his death-bed he had 


charged the captain to ſell all the 
effects which he had on board, 


and to remit the money to his 


relations in Dorſetſhire.” The 


ſum demanded for this article was 
reaſonable enough; and I could 
not reſiſt the great deſire J had of 
poſſeſſing it, notwithſtanding the 
effort it coſt my œconomy. When 

J re- 
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I returned home, I was very im- 
patient to unpack my coffer, to 
ſee whether it had ſuffered by the 
voyage. Whilſt examining it, I 
thought I perceived, by the thick- 


neſs of the lower board, that there 
was a double bottom. It imme 


diately attracted both my eyes and 


hands; and I found, between the 
two bottoms, a packet, folded 


with great care. It conſiſted of 


palm- leaves, artfully rolled uß; 
which, : being undone, 7 preſented 


to view a number of unknown 


characters, traced by the point of 


a ſtyle, and covered with the moſt 
brilliant colours. My impatient 
curioſity made me warmly feel 
the chagrin of being unable to 


I. | K under- 
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pai, of the number of thoſe which 
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underſtand any thing of a monu- 


ment, the beauty and form of 
which feemed to inſpire venera- 


tion. I luckily recolleted an 


Engliſh friend, who had made a 
long ſtay in Indoſtan : he under- 
ſtaad theſe characters perfectly 
well, which were not thoſe of the 
antient Bramins, but of another 
particular language, which he had 
learnt at Bombay. He had the 
paliteneſs to tranſlate this precious 
manuſcript for me; and, as he 


_ dictated, I wrote his words down, 


in the beſt manner I was able. 
The work being finiſhed, we read 
it, and were both of opinion, that 
it was a fable of Locman, or Pil- 


were 
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were not yet known in Europe. 
I preſent it to my reader, with 
our conjectures, very happy, if 
my trouble is repaid by their ſatis- 
faction in the peruſal of this inge- 
nious piece of the moſt remote 
antiquity. 57 


THE INDIAN PIECE *. 


AT the time when the beaſts 
lived together in ſociety, accupy- 


Ing 

The merit of this little piece depends 
much on the time at which it was come 
poſed. It ſuffices to mention the journey 
of the preſent Pope Piub VI. into Germany, 
its motives, and its iſſue, to make the 
reader ſenſible how juſt and happy the 
idea is, It was a real impromptu of the 
K 2 Counteſs 
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ing a vaſt foreſt at the foot of the 
great Skiraar, a Pye had choſen 
her dwelling upon an antique oak, 
where ſhe had conſtructed her neſt 
thick-ſet with thorns, and open 
only on one fide, which ſhe knew 
how to guard againſt the entrance 


of any of her neighbours “. The 


Counteſs R-—g, after having heard a 
great deal upon this event; almoſt the only 
converſation of its day in Italy. 
Reſpect due to countries, and to certain 
perſonages mentioned, and to ideas diffe- 
rently received in different countries, gave 
riſe to this allegory; of which the name of 
the pontiff ſuggeſted the leadin g idea. 
All this exordium alludes to the eſta- 
bliſhment of the popes in Rome, and the 


means by which they rendered it ſolid, and 
afterwards oſtentatious. 


length 
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length of her life, and the œco- 
nomical ſpirit of her houſhold, 
which had induced her to amaſs 
from all quarters, and carefully 
to conceal her plunder, furniſhed 
alſo both time and methods of 
making an ample magazine. The 
ſilvered tail of the white peacock, 
the beautiful red feathers of the 
paroquet's wing, the precious 
plumage of the ſuperb flamingo, 
the gilded down of the radiant 

colibri, all ſuited her purpoſe; all 
excited her avarice, She rarely 
ſhewed | herſelf in public; but 
when ſhe affected to take a walk 
in the foreſt, it was never without 
being decked out with the bril- 


K 3 liant 
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liant ſpoils of the ſimple . 

tants of the air. | 
The inſtinct of this animal is. 
——cuaning. She ſoon perceived that 
her aſpect, which was not very 
agreeable, the ſmallneſs of her 
ſtature, and the weakneſs of her 
limbs, did not inſpire all the ve- 
neration ſhe wiſhed, She ſupplied 
theſe defects with great addreſs, 
and eſtabliſhed rights, which a- 
vailed her no leſs than force, be- 
cauſe ſne knew how to ground 

them upon opinion. 
* On a day when all the animals 


»The author meant, perhaps, the coun- 
| cils aſſembled at the command of the 
4 popes, and the bulls they iffued to ſove- 
| 2 reigus and nations. 


of 
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of the neighbouring ſtates were 
met in general aſſembly, the Pye 
ſhewed herſelf in all her finery. 
Two tails of the white peacock 
gave a maghificent relief to her 


little figure; the richly - ſhaded 


plumage of the Chineſe pheaſant 


entirely concealed the gloomy. 


colour of her own : ſhe had ap- 
plied round her neck, and her 
{ſkinny legs, the ſpoils of which 
ſhe had plundered the ſmaller 


birds, that flutter in the ſun, and 
embelliſh its rays: her lofty head 


was crowned, many ſtories high, 
with the relics of the immortal 


phenix's aigrette. Followed by 


an immenſe number of her chil- 
dren (for, having lived a long 


4 time, 
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time, the race of her deſcendants 
were very numerous) ſhe entered 
the aſſembly with a crowded 
court. 

The multitude of Gmple aſ- 
ſiſtants were dazzled with this 
magnificent decoration : ſome o- 
thers, more nearly concerned, per- 
- ceived that this finery was bor- 
rowed, and were on the point of 
laughing at it : but the Pye, tak- 
ing advantage of the firſt impreſ- 
fions that her impoſing air had 
made upon the greateſt number 
of them, prevented farther reflec- 
tion by the following addreſs : 

« Reſpectable inhabitants of 
e the air, you behold in me the 
88 ſovereign of the moſt antique 

te tree 
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moſt highly favoured, and I 
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tree of the foreſt. I come to 


preſide over your councils, and 
to direct them by thoſe ſuperior 
lights which my great expe- 


© rience has enabled me to ac- 
quire, and the predilection of 


heaven has vouchſafed to laviſh 
upon me. You are all, with- 


out doubt, of noble extraction; 
but I poſſeſs a mark of ſupe- 
riority, which muſt not be diſ- 
puted by any other race: the 
great Brama has endowed me 


with the gift of ſpeaking his 
own language: beings only the 


myſelf, enjoy the diſtinction of 


' pronouncing his praiſes in the 


language of heaven. It is by 
this 
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« this ſacred ſanction, that the 
ce ſupreme Governor of nature 
« has fixed upon me an indelible 
« ſign of divinity“. Even the 
ce eagle, one of our moſt power- 
ce ful kings, has not ſo venerable 
ce a title. Let him, however, be 
«© nominally acknowledged our 
« chief: his ſtrength, his gran- 
« deur, the glorious records of 
< his race, and the right of guard- 
« ing you from the inſults of 
« beaſts which inhabit the neigh- 
e bouring foreſts, are no mean 
« titles of pre-eminence. 

«© To myſelf only belongs the 


li Br The pope is called the vicar of God, 

1 and has often been ſtyled by catholic wri- 

| ters, God upon earth. | 
. | ce power 
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_ © power of conſtantly regulating 


the worſhip, which we all ren= 
der to the author of our lives. 
and poſſeſſions, It ſhall be the 
occupation of my innumerable 
children * to inſtruct you in 
the duties you owe him. 1 
will diſperſe them as my dele- 
gates into every corner of the 
foreſt: they will be humble and 


modeſt, and contented with a 


few trees, which you will wil- 
lingly conſign them for ſhelter, 
whilſt they will pray, day and 
night, in their ſacred language, 
for the proſperity of your fa- 

milies.” 


2 0 


N kobe eſtabliſhment of the clergy. _ 


This 
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This ſeducing diſcourſe had its 
deſired effect: the eagle, over- 
come by flattery, aſſented to theſe 
diſpoſitions: the dazzling maſ- 
querade of the Pye's habiliments 
had ſtruck the weaker ſort; and 
the perſuaſive talk of thoſe ſub- 
jects ſhe had adroitly placed about 
the more cunning, completed the 
ſubmiſſion of the whole foreſt. 
It was univerſally agreed, that an 
elevated rank, which did not ap- 
pear to encroach on the rights of 
any one in particular, ſnould be 
decreed to the Pye. 

The animals made a point of 
ſhewing the greateſt hoſpitality to 
her children. There was no cor- 
ner of the foreſt ſo remote, not 

even 
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even thoſe inhabited by the me- 
lancholy owl and the hideous bat, 
where ſome family of the Pye was 
not eſtabliſhed. 

Since that time there have hap- 
pened great changes in the foreſt, 
among its different inhabitants. 

The Pyes“ knew how to take 
advantage of all theſe revolutions, 
and have made them contribute 
to the augmentation of their own' 
credit and poſſeſſions. At the 
beginning a few trees ſufficed for 
their dwelling, and ſome ears of 
rice for their nouriſhment : but, 
by little and little, the various 


This is only a rapid glance over ec- 
_ clefiattical hiſtory z not the ſurvey of a 


T Baronius, or a Tillemont. 
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troubles, which aroſe in different 


parts of the foreſt, furniſhed them 


with favourable pretexts for en- 
croaching upon the domains of 
_« This tree ſuits me,” ſaid an 
inſolent Pye: © I have an incon- 


*c teſtable right to it, derived from 


< the Divinity itſelf. All your 
< anceſtors, in receiving me a- 


500 mongſt them, have felt and re- 


«. ſpeed it, and have moreover 
ec left me the choice of the moſt 
« agreeable buſhes and tender 


e ſhrubs. Aſk thoſe of my chil- 


« dren who are the moſt enlight- 


c ened: they will recall to your 


e mind, and prove all thoſe traits 
* of beneficence, and acts of ſub- 
«© miſſion, 
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<« miſſion, from which flow my 
ce rights.“ 

Hereupon the whole aſſembly 
| BY Pyes exclaimed at ance, ſtun- 
ning the winged people with their 
pretenſions ; and at length ob- 
tained, by fair means, or by force, 
all they wanted. | 

„ Take care,” cried another 
Pye, ſome time after, a ſucceſſor 
of the former chief, «© how you 
« injure any of my ſacred titles. 
« You will yourſelves ſuffer moſt 
xc by this ſacrilege: but on me“ 
« it depends to draw down upon 
« you the vengeance of heaven, 


The arms of the Vatican have made 
_ ſometimes more rapid, and, at the ſame 
time, leſs expenſive conqueſts, than the 
moſt powerful armies in the world. | 

9 « i 
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cc in fire, or hail, or in what other 
« element I pleaſe.” 

- Notwithſtanding this lofty ſtyle 
on ſome occaſions, their general 
tone was mild: but not without a 
mixture of impoſing haughtineſs, 
and deceitful humility, in their 
behaviour. They began ſhortly 
to appropriate to their own uſe 
what did not belong to them; 
and, on the other hand, they 
would frequently arrogate to 
themſelves the right of preſent- 
ing, to ſome other race moſt de- 
voted to them, ſome new-diſco- 
vered corner in the wood“, lying 


„This alludes to the bull (iſſued pro- 

bably by Adrian VI.) granting to the king 

of Spain the right and property of Ame- 
rica, theti juſt difcovered. 
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out of their reach, or not ſuiting 
their inclinations. __ 
Some of the chief Pyes made it - 
their buſineſs to inſtruct: the little 
birds in new modes of ſinging. 
« Behold here a new hymn, 
« which I order them to. ſing : 
« their harmonious throats ſball | 
ce carry, to the height of the hea- 
cc vens, the praiſes of Brama, and 
« of thoſe Pyes, our predeceſſors, 
« who have been the moſt ſig- 
« nalized for propagating his 
„ worſhip, and our rights.“ 
«« Deny me not the portion of 
millet, that has always been 
« granted me,” exclaimed another, 
to the timid and delicate canary- 
bird: „ your refuſal will other- 
"337 EVLI Ie L:; . 
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« wife draw down upon, you the 
* wrath of the vultur, if I avert 
cc not, by my prayers, his famiſhed 

ce flight: I ſee him ready to ruſh 

«« upon your neſts, and to devour 

e your children within them. My 

cc curſe, pronounced upon you in 

cc the name of Brama, will be the 
« commencement of your greateſt 
* misfortunes; and his decree will 
«« deſtine you to become the prey 
te of the ſtrongeſt.” 

In proceſs - of time they went 
much farther : even the manners 
and diſpoſitions, with which na- 

ture had inſpired the ſublime ea- 
gle, eſcaped not the meddling 

ſpirit of the grand Pye. She pre- 
ended, that it was her province 
— SO 


* 
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to judge of the merit of the eagle's 
children; when he would try their 
ſpirit, by fixing their eyes on the 
face of the ſun “. 
The great Bieten bois and im- 
menſe uſurpations, which had long 
conſtrained the free exerciſe of 
rights belonging to the chiefs of 
each race, began to open their 
. An old lion 10 who held 
his 


In the age of this cruel aſcendancy of 
the popes over the emperors and princes of 
Germany, the holy ſee pretended, that all 

elections of ſovereigns, and ſometimes even 
the ſucceſſion, muſt be approved of and 
confirmed by the popes, to be legitimate. 

+ The Venetians were the firſt who 
quarrelled with the juriſdiction of the 
popes, and oppoſed the abuſes of his ſpi- 

EI 
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his peaceable abode near a pool, 
at which the Pye came often to 
quench her thirſt, being provoked 
by her eternal clack, gave her one 
day a blow with his paw, which 
wounded one of her wings: the 


ritual authority. From the time of the 
cruſades, theſe dexterous and clear- ſighted 
republicans knew how to turn to advan- 
tage the ambition of the heads of the 
church, availing themſelves of the papal 
ſuccours deſtined for the conqueſt of the 
holy land. Without breaking totally with 
theſe eccleſiaſtical ſovereigns, they have 
always rendered uſeleſs every attempt of 
the Roman policy againſt themſelves: and, 
by means of certain regulations, very wiſely 
imagined, they have never ſuffered their 
own clergy to aſſume that air of indepen- 
dence, which would have rendered them 
enterprizing and indocile. 

| | wound 
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wound being imperfectly healed, 
her wing has trained on the ground 
ever ſince, and has often furniſhed 
matter of ridicule, 

The vigilant cock “ cautioned 


her long ſince to confine her ta- 


lent of intriguing within bounds, 
and to leave to himſelf the con- 
duct of his own progeny. 

The unicorn F, and ſome other 
animals, not given to diſputing, 
took the reſolution of breaking 


*The liberty and privileges of the Gal- 
lican church; over which the ſee of Rome 


has never been able entirely to eſtabliſh 


her primacy and infallibility. 


+ Schifm of England, and ſome lates 


in Germany, and in the North, in the 
ſixteenth century. | | 
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off all ſort of communication with 
her, and of never expoſing them- 
ſelves any more to the oppreſſion 
and inſults of the little animal: 
for, by the faſcination of her ſa- 
cred language, ſhe ſtill held, in 
blind dependence, a great num- 
ber of the creatures of the foreſt. 
The very aſs himſelf,. to whom 
the Pye had adviſed a more me- 
_ thodical way of braying (for ſhe 
meddled with every thing) was 
on the point of breaking with 
her : but he, being a beaft of ha- 
bit, was eaſily brought back again, 
and brayed as the Pye ordered 
him, flattering himſelf he ſhould 
the more ſucceſsfully. charm the 
divine ears of the great Brama. 
5 
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The Pye had juſt been guilty of 
an irreparable imprudence. Proud 
of her privileges, which ſhe thought 
firmly eſtabliſhed, ſhe believed 
that ſhe could diſpenſe with the 
ſong of the nightingale *, which 
ſhe had hitherto made uſe of as an 
accompaniment, when ſhe recited 
her canticles compoſed in the ſa- 
cred language, on which depend- 


* The hiftory of the foundation of the 


Jeſuits ;. their devotion, by the rules of 
their order, to the fervice of the holy ſee 3 


their merits towards it; the perſecutions 
which they underwent, and the abolition 


of their ſociety, by a bull of one of theſe 


very Popes, whom they had contiqued to 
ſerve ſo well for more than two centuries, 
form the argument of this epiſode. 
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ed the veneration that was paid to 
her empire. 

The pr won was e 
devoted to her ſervice: he em- 
ployed his graceful turns, his in- 
ſinuating tone of voice, his inno- 
cent air, the fineneſs of his eyes, 
his acceſs to all the moſt powerful 
animals, as well as his popularity 
among the ſparrows, to ſupport 
the intereſts of the Pye. His 
ſweet warbling, eſpecially, had 
done wonders: it was by this 
happy talent he gave value to all 
the others he poſſeſſed, and in- 
ſured ſucceſs to all his proceed- 
ings. Even the eagle liſtened to 
him with pleaſure ; and the chiefs 
of other races delighted 1 in his ſo- 

Bu ciety 
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ciety and his ſong, notwithſtand- 
ing the envy of many other birds, 
who ſought to hurt the nightin- 
gale, by calumniating him with 
the great. The Pye firmly ſup- 
ported him for ſome time, find- 
ing him of ſingular ſervice: ſhe 
was never ſeen unaccompanied by 
her ſeducing miniſter: he de- 
claimed, he perſuaded, and charm- 
ed, and the laws of the Pye were 
chearfully obeyed. = 
But the enemies of the night- 
ingale ſucceeded, at laſt, to pre- 
poſſeſs many of the moſt oonſi- 
derable animals againſt him: they 
made ſome of them believe, that 
he had been guilty of many hor- 
ee rible 
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rible attempts againſt them; they 
perſuaded others, that he was only 
an inſtrument devoted to the am- 
bition of the Pye. The Pye knew 
not how to extricate herſelf out 
of this affair without aſſiſtance, 
and at laſt ſacrificed the nightin- 
gale to the hatred of his rivals. 
She deprived herſelf of his mi- 
niſtry, and conſented to the ba- 
niſnment of his whole race to the 
very outſkirts of the foreſt. This 
proved a bad meaſure: her hoarſe 
voice, unaccompanied, no longer 
gained any hearts; all its ſeduc- 
tion was loſt, The Pye was now 
become an inſipid boaſter ; and, 
from that moment, had condemn- 

ed 
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ed herſelf to ſhare the fate of her 
agreeable interpreter “. 

The eagle, occupied F by the 
nobleſt objects, was not willing 
to ennuy himſelf with the details 


of this affair. He wiſhed to know 
the real ſtate of his vaſt domains, 


and undertook a progreſs through 
them. He was aſtoniſhed at the 


diſorder which he found in all 


parts: the moſt eligible trees, 
whether to the ſight, or to the 


II is certain, that the abolition of the 


Jeſuits did not a little contribute to weaken 
the power of the Romiſh church. 

+ The firſt journies of the emperor, and 
ls firſt operations to mark the due boun- 
daries betwixt the ſpiritual and W 
power in his dominions. 
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taſte, belonged to the Pyes: an 
infinite number of birds wanted 
the grains neceſſary for their ſub- 
fiſtence ; whilſt at the foot of al- 
moſt every tree, engroſſed by the 
Pyes, there were cavities dug, 
where they preſerved an immenſe 
quantity of proviſion. The flight 
of weaker birds, frightened by the 
facred language, which our ſiſter- 
hood affected excluſively to ſpeak, 
ſubmitted to the impoſition of the 
heavieſt yoke. The Pyes meddled 
in all ſorts. of affairs, from the 
moſt important ſtate concerns, 
down to the little intrigues of 
ſuch families as repoſed | confi- 
dence j in them. 
The enraged eagle informed the. 
Pye 
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Pye of the antique oak, that he 
Was reſolved to correct theſe a- 


buſes. 


« Honour,” ſaid he, © the great 


« Brama in your ſacred language, 
« you and your children, with 
9 every expreſſion of your zeal : 
« I know this worſhip is accept- 
e able to the Divinity, as it ma- 
4 nifeſts the gratitude of his crea- 
« tures. But recall“ to yourſelf, 
I beſeech you, part of thoſe in- 
« diſcreet Pyes, who come and 
« devour. the precious nouriſh- 
e ment of my ſubjects, and trou- 


»The ſuppreſſion of a number of reli. 
gious houſes in the bereditaty ſtates of the 
emperor. 
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1 


cc 


ble them in their dwelling 
places. 


« ] reclaim all thoſe trees, 


which, authorized by yourſelf, 


they have fo cunningly uſurp- 


ed. 


« Let but a ſmall number of 


your Pyes remain with me, to 


practiſe, among my ſubjects, 
this worſhip, which I reſpe& 


above all others ; but ceaſe to 
importune them by your ſuper- 


fluous chattering. I chooſe they 
ſhould dedicate ſome portion 
of that time they now ſpend in 


attending to your ceremonies 


and diſcourſes, to the care of 
their neſts, and to the educa- 


tion of their kind, each ac- 


3 1 cording 
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cc ne to the inſtinct of " 
ce. rape." 

The Pye immediately felt the 
terrible blow, which the eagle's 
ſpeech levelled at her intereſts. 
The alarm was extreme : ſhe ſent 
repeated meſſages * to the eagle; 
but finding that he ſcarcely deign- 
ed to return an anſwer, even of 
refuſal, ſhe took the reſolution of 
_ viſiting him in his own domains. 
She hoped to win him over by 
her flatteries, or, at leaſt, to ca- 


Jole thoſe animals about him,which 


had been accuſtomed, from time 


immemorial, to ſhew her an un- 


* The firſt briefs of the pope to the em- 
peror, very differently turned, and received, 
from thole of his predeceffars. 
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160 AN APOLOGUE, 
feigned reſpect. In ſhort, ſhe 
departed from the hollow. of her 
antique oak, and affected, on her 
march, an air of the greateſt mo- 
deſty, and even of affliction. 

The grand eagle, being inform- 
ed of her intention, had taken his 
meaſures accordingly ; ſo that the 
appearance of the Pye by no means 
made the ſort of impreſſion —_ 
ſhe expected. 

_ Curioſity, rather than reſpedt, 
had drawn upon her the eyes of 
all the animals as ſhe paſſed *. 

The eagle inhabited an im- 


* All the details of the pope's late jour- 
ney to Vienna, the reſult of his converſa- 
tion with his imperial majeſty, and his 

return to Italy. 


menſe 
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| menſe laurel; where he invited 
the Pye, at her arrival, to make 
her abode. She was dazzled with 
this reception, ſo much the more, 
as thinking to find a proud rival, 
who would have deſpiſed her; 
whereas, on the contrary, ſne re- 
ceived every external mark of 
attention and regard. She was 
placed upon the fineſt branch of 
the laurel: the moſt delicate por- 
tion of millet and rice was pre- 
ſented to her: the eagle even 
walked out with her, and liſtened 
very attentively to all the diſ- 
courſes which ſhe pronounced in 
the ſacred language. The Pye, 
encouraged by this complaiſance, 
at length attempted, in a ſecret 
Vol. I. 1535 con- 
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conference, to ſpeak upon the ob- 
ject of her journey; but the eagle 
ſtopped her harangue by theſe 

words: 
„ Pye, return to thine own 
« hollow tree, and meddle not 
« with affairs which concern my- 
« ſelf, It does not become thee 
<« to ſeek to deceive me: it will 
c be uſeleſs, and even dange- 
c rous, to attempt it. My beak 
« wants not power to extirpate 
ce the deepeſt roots, which ſup- 
« port thy tree on the earth. 
« Preſerve thy own aſylum, and 
« reſt contented. The great Bra- 
« ma, who has given me this vaſt 
« portion of the foreſt, will make 
cc it proſper by my means; give 
Je thyſelf, 


" 


A 


diſmiſſed his frightened gueſt, 
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thyſelf, therefore, no uneaſineſs 


about it. All my innumerable 
ſubjects honour him, every one 


in his own way, in ſongs, cries, 


and every other form of ex- 
preſſion; and all, I believe, 
according to the intention of 
the Supreme Being *. Though 
I. cannot conſent to thy wiſhes, 


I offer thee my friendſhip : thou 


canſt not do better than to ac- 
cept it. The weak do wiſely 
to ally themſelves to the _ 
erful.” 


Having finiſhed ſpeaking, he 


with every token of a pampous 


Vener ation. . 


# Syſtem of toleration. 
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The Pye knew not how to dif- 
ſemble the impreſſion of her de- 
feat, and ſhewed it in a manner 
not at all advantageous to her in- 
tereſts. She ought to have abated 
ſomewhat of her ſurlineſs and pre- 
tenſions, and to have been con- 
tented with ſupporting her ancient 
charge, of the firſt ee to 
the Brama. 

On her journey home, the 
animals trooped about her, as 
prompted by curioſity, or friend- 
ſhip ; much divided in their opi- 
nions of her expedition, but with- 
out any diſpoſition to tumult or 
diſorder. 

The eagle, on his part, wiſely 
endeavoured to ſettle the intereſts 
| | of 
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of ſociety, by keeping them as in- 
dependent, as was found practica- 
ble, of the influence of opinion. 
On regaining her fine neſt in 
the antique oak, and perching 
upon its higheſt ſprig, the Pys - 
croaked ſix times to the right, 
and as many to the left, and ſaw, 
notwithſtanding the part ſhe had 
taken, that every thing returned 
quietly to order. 


— 
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FOR MY NIECE, 


Declare, I am ennuied to 
death, ſaid my niece, throw- 
ing down her cloak, gloves, and 
fan; for che little girl has her 
vivacities. . My dear aunt, diſ- 
penſe, I beſeech you, with my 
ever repeating the viſit from 
which we are juſt returned. What 
a ton] what converſation ! what 
Ureſſes ! -’ What? you muſt al- 
ways be amuſed, my dear? Will 
you never learn the art of ennuing 
yourſelf with patience ? How do 
you know but that the company, 
2 whom 
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whom we have juſt left, are as 
much tired of us, as we are of 
them? Were they remiſs in any ci- 
vilities to us ?”—< No; but it is 
impoſſible to hold areaſonable con- 
verſation with them.“ — 64 Well, 
then, talk nonſenſe, if there be 
occaſion for it. Do you know in 
what I make to conſiſt one of the 
great differences between a man 
of wit and a fool ? It is, that the 
fool cannot converſe with the man 
of wit, whilſt the man of wit Can 
converſe admirably with the fool. 
Beſides, who has conftituted you 
a judge of the reaſon of mankind ? 
Theſe people, whom you have 
juſt diſcovered to be ſo ignorant 
and ridiculous, have, perhaps, 

 __ M4 formed 
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formed the ſame judgment of us. 
Were they in the wrong? Suppoſing 
they were, dare you affirm it?“ 
«© They talked of goblins, ſpirits, 

and the miracles of a hundred ſaints: 
teach me how to conduct myſelf 
in ſuch a caſe, my dear aunt !'”'— 
«< Leave theſe ideas to thoſe who 
fear the phantoms of their own 
ſuperſtition, and know not how | 
to. form a proper idea of God. 
You-have ſometimes ſeen, in the 
corn-fields, rags tied to a ſtaff, to 
frighten the birds from. eating the 
crop: the farmer has made uſe of 
this ſtratagem, to intimidate the 
cowardly inhabitants of the air. 
They miſconceive the power of 
man: it is beyond the reach of 
EHI f their 
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their combinations. But theſe rags 
are found to affect their ſenſes, as 
they preſent ſtrange forms and co- 
lours to. their ſight. The horns, 
claws, and tail, which the vulgar 
have given to the devil, have 
greater effect upon. perſons of nar- 
row minds, ſtruck only with ſen- 
fible objects, than the metaphy- 
ſical repreſentation of him as a 
powerful principle of evil in the 
creation. However, if ſuch ideas 
prevent evil in ſociety, the legiſ- 
lator ought. not to diſcourage 
them... Leave to credulous peo- 
ple the influence of ſpirits, and 
the facility of modern miracles. 
Nature often works prodigies, at 
leaſt what appear ſuch to us, be- 
Fi cauſe 


_- 
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cauſe we are ignorant of the cauſes 
of the greater part of her moſt 
ſimple operations. Art, too, is 
avowedly a worker of wonders : 
I have ſeen you ſometimes admire 
thoſe proud jet d eaus, which throw 
up water in our gardens, where 
this element is forced to act a- 
gainſt its natural bent, or (to uſe 
an expreſſion in ridicule of this 
taſte) to ſpit in Nature's face. 
The hydraulic machinery is, how- 
ever, very ſimple. The acciden- 
tal combination of ſecond cauſes, 
in all that paſſes before our eyes, 
is an object of ſurprize to our ig- 
norance. Nature, however, can 
never contradict herſelf, but at 
the interpoſition of ber ſupreme 
Ruler. 
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Ruler. A miracle is an event | 
which appears to violate the laws 
of nature; a caſe that can only 
happen to effect ſome ſingular and 
important purpoſe in the inſcru- 
table diſpenſations of Providence. 
But why ſhould we deſtroy, among 
the vulgar, the faith even of mo- 
dern miractes? Why deprive a 
ſick perfon, who is thought in- 
curable, of the hope of a remedy 
from the afſiftance of his tutelary 
faint? Why ſhould he not in- 
dulge the holy diſtraction of in- 
vocations and prayers? The fer- 
vor and exaltation of faith may 
occaſion a crifis, the cauſe of 
which being unknown to us, the 
event may appear miraculous.— 

Learn, 
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Learn, my dear niece, that we 
muſt tolerate defects of judgment, 
as well as thoſe of perſon. Pray, 
how long is it ſince people have 
taken it into their heads to ex- 
clude from ſociety a hump- back- 
ed, a lame, or a one-eyed man, 
becauſe it is their misfortune not 
to be made ſo well as others? I 
pity the deformed, but am far 
from abhorring them: I abhor 
nothing but vice; but with regard 


to opinions, my dear girl, believe 


me, there are few which may not 


claim our indulgence. You have 


yet all the freſhneſs and irrita- 


bility of your primitive ſenſations: 
the uſe of the world has not yet 


taught you to take the ſocial maſk, 
6. 


41 
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fo neceſſary in all ſtations of life. 
But apprehend me rightly : I am 
not inſinuating the neceſſity of 
diſſimulation. If we have nothing 
to reproach ourſelves with, we 
have no reaſon for diſguiſe. All 
1 mean by the ſocial maſk, is that 
indulgence in our manner of 
thinking, which throws ſo much 
amenity in our converſation and 
deportment. Diſtruſt your own 
vanity, in order to arrive the 
more ſurely at this happy point. 
No man is ſo perfect as not ſome- 
times sto ſtand in need of his 
neighbour's indulgence; and you 
will judge candidly, if, when you 
find yourſelf ennuied in company, 
you ſuſpect that others may feel 
5 1 
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the ſame effect from yourſelf, — 
That man is unſupportable,” {aid 
2 friend of mine, ſpeaking. of a 
certain diſputer: one cannot rea- 
ſon with him: all his ideas are in 
contradiction to thoſe of other 
people. May it not be, that 
you are equally unſupportable to 
that man ? anſwered I. He does 
not underſtand you : is that his 
fault? - Being obliged, from my 
earlieſt youth, to bend under the 
yoke of contradiction, I learnt 
betimes to curb my own will: I 
have done more; I have acquired 
a ſort of impaſſibility under moſt 
events; a temper which has ren- 
dered me either ſtupid, or coura- 
geous. It 1s of little conſequence 


0 
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to which of theſe two qualities I 
owe the preference. I am now 
neither aſtoniſhed, nor frightened, 
at any thing. I flatter myſelf, 
that truth is always in my heart: 
there I pay it the pureſt worſhip ; - 
although it may appear ſometimes 
veiled upon my lips, in caſes 
where its nakedneſs might ſhock, 
or diſguſt. 

Jupiter appearing, in all the 
majeſty of his divinity, cauſed the 
death of the weak and curious 
Semele, who had beſeeched him 
to viſit her as a god : and Bacchus, 
of whom ſhe miſcarried at the 
moment of the fatal apparition, 
is the father of all vices. So 

; much 
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much does it deſerve our atten- 
tion, that divine truth, when we 
know not how to ſupport its e- 
clat, may produce more evil than 
good.“ | 


ON 
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ON LAUGHING. 


| „ R, TONE but fools laugh fo 


much at their eaſe, Ma- 
demoiſelle,“ ſaid a very grave lady 
to her daughter: © you have al- 


ways a laugh. on your face. At 


ſixteen it is undoubtedly. allow- 
able to ſmile; but loud burſts of 


laughter are indecent: they indi- 


cate a vacancy of mind. Fre- 
quent laughing has other incon- 


veniences to women: it dilates 


the features, furrows the fore- 
head and cheeks; it tarniſhes the 
enamel of the teeth, by expoſing 
"POL: I: N them 
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| them too often to the air, and 
| even cauſes little wrinkles on the 
8 lips, which ſpoil the freſhneſs of 


a pretty mouth.” —— The young 
lady immediately compoſed her 
countenance with all the primneſs 
imaginable; and, from that time, 
contracted as fooliſh an air, as 
that which her mother had endea- 
voured to proſcribe. The regu- 
larity of her features had occaſion 
for this little convulſion to lend 


1 
ena” Fs 


| them expreſſion. It was natural 
I gaiety in her: her eyes were ani- 


mated by it; her vivacity mani- 
feſted itfelf in theſe lively fits, by 
the rapidity of her glances : but 
had her vivacity even indicated 
ſome degree of fooliſhneſs, I ſhould - 


7 | | ever 
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ever have preferred this fault, 
which might have been eaſily cor- 
| rected, to the {tiff air of a ſtatue, 
which this young perſon had fixed 
on her countenance by the de- 
portment her mother enjoined her. 
This leſſon diſpleaſed me. An 
affected ſmile is odious: it ſhews 
the littleneſs of the mind, and the 
impoſture of education, in a point 
of view the moſt exceptionable, 
that of diſſimulation. There is 
an affecting ſmile of ſentiment 
and civility ; and, except that of 
love, it is perhaps the only one 
which is intereſting : it is that 
which we owe to one another ih 
converſation, as a teſtimony of 
approbation. But this ſmile may 

N 2 be 
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be . diſpenſed with under uneaſi- 


if neſs, or chagrin of mind, as ſuch 
1 a delicate attention, in ſuch cir- 
l cumſtances, looks preciſe and un- 


natural : it differs only from diſ- 
ſimulation, inaſmuch as it. appears 
do ariſe from an idea of duty. It 
| 1 1s beſt, that young people ſhould 
| laugh freely. The impreſſion of 
thoſe ideas, which are firſt en- 
graven on young minds, will in- 
fluence their characters ever after- 
wards. The man, whoſe mind 
ſhall have received early impreſ- 
| ſions of gaiety, may experience 
| maany contradictions in the events 
of life, without being ſo ſoured 
| as to hate his fellow-creatures. 

| | Perhaps ſenſibility is moſt happily 
| 5 grafted 
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grafted on this gaiety of mind, 
which the ſhocks of diſappoint- 
ment eaſily bend into compaſſion 
and an intereſt for 'others: for 
which reaſon I dare conclude, that 
a gay man will not be more in- 
clined to do hurt, than a man of 
naturally tender feelings and ſen- 
ſibility; if, indeed, the two cha- 
racters ought ever to be ſuppoſed 
long ſeparate. A young man, on 
the contrary, who never laughs, 
nor gives into the noiſy hilarity 
of thoſe of his own age, who pon- 
ders his firſt ideas, and always 
cloaths them with ſerious reflec- 
tions, offers no good preſage of 
his future character. Not being 
moved by thoſe frivolities which 
N 3 intereſt 
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intereſt his corapanions, he will 


become contemptuous. From the 


contempt of men, he will eaſily 
paſs to that of their moſt reſpec- 


table conventions. Hardneſs, and 


even ferocity of character, will in- 
ſenſibly eſtabliſh themſelves, and 
lead to thoſe acts of atrociouſneſs, 
which ſever the bonds of ſociety, 
and excite its conſternation. Thoſe 
young people, on the other hand, 
who are continually ſmiling, are 
alſo to be ſuſpected: aſſure your- 
ſelf, there is in their hearts a fund 
of diflimulation. It is true, that 
curioſity, one of the characteriſtics 


of innocence, ſeeks rather the ri- 


diculous, than the ſerious ſide of 


objects. A. child laughs at what 


he 
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he is ignorant of; but he, who is 
always ſmiling, half gueſſes the 


meaning of what he hears, and 


ſeeks, by a diſſembled compla- 
cence, to gain your credit for un- 
derſtanding the whole. 


I have laughed a good deal in 


my youth : my behaviour carried 
in it the frankneſs of confidence, 
and I have had no reaſon to re- 
pent it.—Since I have laughed 
but rarely, the delicious faculty 


of beholding objects on the beſt 


ſide ſeems to be almoſt worn out; 
but I have not loſt that of fome- 


times diſcovering their ridiculous 
fide. All moral objects are ſuſ- 


ceptible of ridiculous repreſenta- 
tions, like thoſe heads which the 
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Germans and Hollanders are fond 
of painting, or one ſometimes 
meets with in the cell of a lazy 
Chartreux, which preſent, on one 
ſide, the image of a grave philo- 
ſopher, and on the other, the phiz 

of a monkey. 
The ſmile of dimmulation makes ; 
no part of my own character: I 
give my opinion openly upon all 
matters, which I think I under- 
ſtand; and, when I do not un- 
derſtand them, I eicher have cou- 
rage enough to aſk an explana- 
tion, or I hold my tongue, if my 
curioſity | is not moved. As to the 
ſocial ſmile of approbation, I have 
no objection to indulging it. I 
love my fellow-creatures, eſpeci- 
7 ally 
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ally my own ſex; and I enjoy a 
very ſenſible pleaſure, when I can, 
either by my voice or geſture, ſet 
off to advantage ſome trait of 
their underſtandifigs, or ſentiments; 
The geſture which accompanies a 
ſmile, is very efficacious to that 
purpoſe : it gives encouragement, 
and is adopted with ſucceſs. That 
{mile of approbation, which the 
ſtolen glance of a timid woman 
meets with on the impoſing coun- 
tenance of a perſon ſhe. reſpects, 
raiſes her infinitely in her own. 
eyes, and foſters that ſelf-eſteem, 
Which, I believe, is neceſſary to 
render ourſelves eſtimable to o- 
th b 29 nftok N ts 
Aſſert the rights of your ſeaſon 
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of life : laugh with all your hearts, 
charming and ingenuous girls! 
The time for ſmiling comes but 
too ſoon: do not therefore anti- 
cipate it. You can rarely ſmile 
yet without bluſhing ; the at- 
tempt is accompanied with a 
mixed and uneaſy ſenſation. The 
time will ſoon arrive, in which 
you muſt learn the due manage- 
ment of this charm : a compoſed 
and ſerene ſmile muſt often hide 
an agitated mind. This ſecond 
age once paſt, and the romance of 
the paſſions at an end, you will no 
longer exerciſe the empire of the 
graces: your features will have 
already loſt that delicate elaſticity, 
which put them in motion with ſo 


5 much 
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much ſoftneſs. The chiſſel of 
time will have fixed on your front 
thoſe furrows, ſo often traced by 
the paſſions : it will leave thoſe 
wrinkles that cannot be effaced. 
What effect ſhall we then produce 
by an aukward ſmile, which only 
announces ridiculous pretenſions ? 
An air of reflection and goodneſs 
is all that will then be left us. 
This 1s the ordinary progreſs of 
thoſe revolutions which take place 
on the face of a woman. 
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. E was in the right, but he 
did not perſuade me. — 

How often has it happened to me 
to think thus, although I dared 
not to own it? Syllogiſm is, per- 
haps, to reaſoning, what meaſure 
is to muſic: it marks the inter- 
vals which: ſeparate our ideas in 
their progreſſion, and by its cal- 
culated ſteps ſhews truth to the 
underſtanding. I have a delicate 
ear: and when the meaſure is 
broken in muſic, it cauſes in me 
a diſagreeable ſenſation. Might 
LIT 
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it not be ſomewhat analogous to 
ſay; that a Night intellectual ſhock | 
- advertiſes me immediately of that 
ſecret. diſorder, which, whilſt it 
paſſes in converſation, carries the 
air of reaſon, but arrives not at 
conviction? Without having learnt 
the thorny rules of logic, without 
knowing the ingenious ramifica- 
tions of the tree of Porphyry, will 
any body perſuade me to believe 
a falſity? My judgment, as it 
were, inſtantly ſhrivels up, and 
ſeems to prove the exiſtence of 
that ſenſation, which I compare 
to another, cauſed by any ſudden 
fright or diſguſt, and which is 
commonly termed peau de poule. 
Whence comes this energetic and 


obſcure 
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obſcure indication, which cautions 
me to be upon my guard, with- 
out informing me how I ought to 
defend myſelf againſt the ſeduc- 
tion of words ? I am ſenſible, that 
my antagoniſt 1s not invulnerable, 
without knowing I ought to aim 
at his heel. I confeſs my indo- 
lence ſeldom holds out againſt a 
flux of words, and I had often 
rather ſeem to approve than diſ- 
pute.—But let me not wander from 
my ſubject. May one not be con- 
vinced, or, to ſpeak more ſtrictly, 
obliged to ſubmit, without being 
_ perſuaded ? Reaſoning poſſeſſes 
the right of conviction: but, to 
accompliſh this end, muſt not the 
ſentiment of perſuaſion accompany 
| it ? 
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it? This ſort of ſentiment is very 
metaphyſical ; but it really has a 
place in our underſtandings, al- 
though it differs very much from 
what is generally underſtood by 
the word Sentiment. It is ſaid, 
that in Greece there were, at the 
time of the Academicians and Pe- 
ripatetics, certain ſophiſts, who 
amuſed themſelves with ſupport- 
ing ſingular theſes, and leaving 
their adverſaries unable to anſwer 
them; and thus obliged to ſubmit 
before they were perſuaded. I of- 
ten find myſelf in the ſame predica- 
ment as theſe half-vanquiſhed diſ- 
puters. Theſe ſophiſts could ne- 
'ver bring over to their party the 
ſentiment, of which I am ſpeak- 


ing: 
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ing: it reſiſted all the tricks of 
their logic, though 1gnorant of, 
and unable to defeat them. I 
have not done yet : I ſhould now 
define the nature, and examine 
the properties, of this ſentiment, 
the exiſtence of which, I inſiſt, is 
a metaphyſical diſcovery. But I 
mean to regulate myſelf by the 
example of the moſt reſpectable 
antiquity, which ſome of our firſt 
modern philoſophers have alſo fol- 
lowed, and to call this ſentiment 
an occult quality. On ſuppoſition 
that truth be the pole, towards 
which the human underſtanding, 
amidſt all. its reſtleſs motions, is 
continually attracted, it is ſome 
conſolation to me, that the pro- 
perties 


* 
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perties of the magnet are not bet- 
ter underſtood, than thofe of my 
new faculty of feeling the truth 
acroſs all the obſtacles which falſe 
reaſoning can throw in its way. 
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A MELANCHOLY FIT OF MORALITY. 


OB, and the Abbe de Rance, 

had but too much reaſon for 
giving way each to that fit of con- 
tinual melancholy which decided 
his fate, The misfortunes which 
they experienced, probably cauſed 
a change in their ſenſations, ideas, 
and whole interior manner of be- 
ing, which muſt have rendered 
them conſtantly unhappy. The 
former paſſed the remainder of his 
life in doleful lamentations, which 
we have ſtill remaining: the lat- 
ter employed himſelf in inventing 
and 
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and practiſing a mode of life the 
moſt abſurdly auſtere and melan- 


choly. Without thoſe accidents, 
which rendered them ſuch objects 


of pity, perhaps Job would have 
left us poetry as gay as the Canti- 
cles; and the gloomy reformer of 


La Trappe, had he been more 


happy in himſelf, would perhaps 
have added refinements to the 
ſweets of ſociety. 

A mind extremely ſenſible, is 
always expoſed to the attacks of 
melancholy ; but, happily, through 
this very ſenſibility, ever elaſtic 
and re- acting, it obeys new im- 
preſſions and changes. But it is 


proper to remark, that when ſome 


very agreeable event enlivens us, 
7 O2 it 
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it never happens, I believe, to 
any body to reflect, and to ex- 
claim, *All evil is at an end with 
me; I ſhall, all the reſt of my life, 
be happy and contented!” Where- 
as, in a moment of misfortune, 
when we feel ourſelves over- 
whelmed with grief, we almoſt al- 
ways indulge the melancholy idea, 


of never being able to conſole 


ourſelves for the evils into which 
we are plunged. This has hap- 
pened ſometimes to myfelf, though 
but rarely. I have had my ſhare 
of theſe melancholy fits; from 


which, however, I have recovered, 
agreeably to the laws of nature. 


But I love, now and then, to bring 


= 


to my recollection that condition, 


with 
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with thoſe Foals vi, and dit. j 
ordered ideas, mingled with that 

tone of aſſurance, ſo characteriſtic 

of deſpair, which it naturally in- 

ſpires. Here I preſent my rea- 

ders with ſome fragments of let- 

ters, written in moments of this 

nature. The reader will not for- 

get to remark, that there are (if : 

I may ſo expreſs myſelf) many 
tranſient, truths, which will - only 
hold for the moment. 
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« I am purſuing: you:; "ID | 
« need your aſſiſtance, my dear 
« friend: 1 implore you to en- 
[ « yellop me in the idea of your- 
. 2M ſelf, and your all- powerful phi- 
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ce loſophy. Save me, ſave me 
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from death, from coffins, from 
funerals, and all that train of 


gloomy and affecting objects, 


from which I am in vain en- 
deavouring to eſcape. Grace, 
beauty, and amiableneſs itſelf, 
are fallen Madam M- 
no more. The blaſt of eternity 


has blown upon her: this flower 
of youth, rooted up from its 


place, will mark out no more, 
on the earth, the center of 
comfort, and of pleaſure. — 
Scarcely had we known her 
ſick. I learnt her danger yeſ- 
terday, at the very firſt moment 
it was viſible.—I flew to her— 
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my friendſhip for her abſent huſ- 


band, who adored her, rendered 
her more precious to me. Good 
God ! what an object of deſola- 
tion preſented itſelf to my ſight! 
A fatal depoſit of the humours 
in her head had already corrupt- 
ed the ſprings of life : her ſenſes 
no longer exerciſed their proper 
functions. — A total lethargy 
had preceded her diſſolution, 


and I only beheld the frightful 


ſpectacle of an object rejected 
from the claſs of ſenſible be- 


ings.— The force of the moſt 


violent medicines proved uſe- 
leſs. —For thirty hours ſhe ſul- 


tained the inward ſhock of an 
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8 


inviſible combat —and, but 2 


few moments ſince, was ren 


dered up that precious ſpirit, 


which had animated one of the 
moſt agreeable works of nature. 


I left her houſe in deſolation 


and horror. — I have taken re- 


fuge in my own apartment ;— 


but the pale torches, which ſur- 


rounded her death- bed, are ever 


before my eyes.— ſee nothing 


but tombs and ſpectres around 
me ;—[I hear nothing but fune- 


ral lamentations :—it is impoſ- 
ſible for me to taſte repoſe.— 


Oh Death! | what is then thy 
empire e?—In what manner wilt 
thou ERETCHE. it over myſelf ?— 
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Art thou not the paſſage to an- 


other exiſtence? and will this 
new life be as unhappy, and ob- 


noxious to ſufferings, as that 
which you force us to abandon? 


Will my deſtruction contribute 
to the production, or to the 


progreſſion, of other individu- 
als? Mechaniſm, ſo admirably 


conſtructed, ſo compound, ſinks 


to diſſolution Nature regrets 
not her own work : ſhe regards 

it not as trouble loſt, or a vain 
exertion of her energies. And 


what 1s the deſtination of that 
principle which keeps i in mo- 


tion ?—ſhall it be preſerved in 
another ſtate ?—1s it indeſtruc- 
ce tible 
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ec 


Lc 


tible by nature? Without re- 


miniſcence, can this principle, 
elſewhere employed, conſtitute 
my perſonal identity? Here I 
am loſt I ſee nothing around 
me but vacancy and obſcurity. 


—Oh, B! let us ſupport 


—— 


the weight of our exiſtence to 


its laſt period, without curioſity, 


without reſearch. As the re- 


membrance of the paſt may be 


refuſed us, why ſhould we diſ- 
quiet ourſelves with uneaſy 
thoughts about the future ? — 
Come, oh Death! when thou 


wilt—I defy thee to abaſe me: 


thou wilt only remove me from 
a life of ennuy and ſufferings, 


of combats and defeats !”? 
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— * ] am juſt returned from 


this houſe of mourning, where 
I have been making a ſecond 
viſit, through a duty of con- 
vention towards the old and in- 


firm mother-in-law of my de- 
ceaſed friend. What odious 


and baſe ſcenes does this world 


preſent ! ſaw the crowd of 


relations, pretended friends, and 
adorers, of the beautiful de- 
funct.Indignation ſeized, and 


almoſt ſuffocated me, at the 
© fight of cold indifference put- 
ting on the maſk of firmneſs, 
and claiming admiration. —T- 
ſaw old age, hardened and 


cruel, contemplating, with an 


2 | «<< eye | 
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eye of ſatisfaction, the unjuſt 


ravages of Death, and enjoying 
his preference of a young and 
intereſting victim. —I ſaw En- 
vy, alarmed at a few feeble en- 
comiums on the deceaſed, drag- 
ging from the bottom of the 
tomb the ſacred manes, to de- 


vote them to the Furies._—Of 


what iniquity and cruelty is not 
man capable !—], who know 
and feel myſelf ſo enraged at 
theſe monſters, is it poſſible that 
I can reſemble them? I trem- 
ble to examine myſelf. —I can 
hardly help exclaiming, at this 
weak moment, in the deſpe- 


rate ſpirit of the neceſſarian 
philo- 
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Cc 


* 


philoſophy Perhaps it is but 

<« too true, that paſſion and op- 
« portunity create virtue and vice 
« — that all is neceſſity ;— and 
« happy are they, whom circum- 
« ſtances compel to be good _ 


I will not undertake to juſtify 
all the extravagances of an ima- 
gination heated by ſtriking ob- 
jects, nor the violent effuſions of _ 
a heart wounded by grief. I 
meant only, in the foregoing ex- 
tract, to give an example of that 
language, which the foul in af- 
fliction ſuggeſts. When ſhe is, 
on the other hand, tranſported 
with joy and delight, ſhe breathes 

ha. nothing 
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preſages of a happy futurity. 
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END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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nothing but expreſſions of hope, 
a ſweet teſtimony of inward ſere- 
nity, a ſatisfaction in every thing 
that exiſts, and the moſt confident 
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